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know the value of 
Electromatic’s speed 
and easy operation 


The average student secretary is an alert 
individual—a serious-minded person in- 
terested in future progress. That’s why 


modern students appreciate the advan- 


tages of the Electromatic 
All-electric Writing Ma- 
chine. For, this machine 
means greater speed, 
greater accuracy and far 
less fatigue. 

The entire keyboard 
and the carriage return of 
the Electromatic are elec- 
trically powered. Typists’ 
flying fingers merely guide 
the keys —the quiet, 
sturdy motor does the 


Feather-light Touch 


The feather-light operation of this machine, 


and the electric carriage return enable typists 
to increase typing speed as much as 50%. 


Forward-looking student secretaries 


work. The action of this machine is 
lightning fast and feather-light. Opera- 
tors can increase speed as much as 50%. 


Electromatic All-electric Writing 


Machines are being speci- 
fied by an increasing num- 
ber of businesses in all 
parts of the country. 
Naturally, these machines 
belong in the classrooms 
of every modern commer- 
cial school. Write for 
prices and detailed infor- 
mation, or call your 
nearest International 
Business Machines repre- 


sentative today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Nis Branch Offices 
ase MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. YACHINE? IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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A NEW JMPROVED GRADUATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


or CORPORATION once more 
adds to its wide reputation for leader- 
shipinthe field of graduate employment aid! 

For years, Dictaphone’s Employment 
Offices, which are located in principal 
cities from coast to coast, have succeeded 
in securing, free of charge, thousands of 
choice secretarial positions for Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course graduates . . . 
witi: above-average starting salaries and 
excellent opportunities for advancement in 
progressive organizations. 

NOW .... when your student’s final 
transcription tests are re-checked at Dicta- 
phone’s New York executive offices and 
found to pass all requirements, an Employ- 
ment Qualification Card is sent to you, to- 
gether with her Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency. 

On this Employment Qualification Card 
you are asked to fill in not only the student’s 
training history and capabilities, but essen- 


tial data on her personality and grooming, 
as well . . . two assets rated highly by to- 
day’s prospective employers! 

Upon receiving this filled-out card from 
you, the Employment Manager of the 
nearest local Dictaphone Office will be far 
better prepared to find the right job for your 
student when she first applies there for a 
position. Not only that... but your pupil 
will feel far more confident, knowing that 
she has already been “introduced” by her 
own teacher! 

Never before has any business equipment 
company forged such a strong link between 
itself and the graduate who deserves a 
flying start on the road to success in the 
business world! Dictaphone is proud to 
render such a service in behalf of America’s 
schools and their graduating pupils. 

Write today for full information regarding 
our new placement service for Dictaphone 
Business Practice graduates. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK CITY 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
Makers of Dictaphone Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ls Consumer Education a Trend? 


Some of us assume that because consumer educa- 
tion is still in its formative period and because it is 
still an infrequently taught subject in some second- 
ary schools that there is no trend toward the devel- 
opment of work in the field of consumption. A trend 
is a tendency which has already been initiated but 
which has not been completed. According to this 
point of view there is a definite trend toward con- 
sumer education. 

There is nothing new about this body of subject 
matter. Under other names and in a variety of forms, 
it has been an aspect of secondary school training 


since the very beginnings of the high school. How- 
ever, the attempt to set up work of this type specific- 
ally so as to meet the needs of the students more 
adequately is obvious. Any one who denies this is 
either unaware of current literature on education or 

is deliberately unwilling to see the trend. 
Consumer education needs to be put through the 
wringer to eliminate the water. Much of what goes 
under the guise of consumer education is wishful 
thinking. Only the educationally blind, however, would 
deny the vigor of the trend toward consumer education. 
—Herbert A. Tonne. 


A Significant Follow-Up 


Graduates and drop-outs of high schools blame lack 
of vocational training for their inability to obtain or 
hold jobs. This is probably the outstanding conclusion 
of a $25,000 survey conducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. What graduates 
desired most, according to the report, was training in 
salesmanship, skilled trades and in the operation of of- 
fice machines. This will be of great interest to those 
teachers who have been emphasizing the need for these 
subjects. Greater emphasis, the report states, should be 
placed on personality training, so that applicants for 
jobs will be assured of making a good impression. Ex- 
perience gained in actual job activities of the school, 
such as operating the school bank, etc., also help 
graduates find jobs. Both the unemployed and employed 
students further indicated in considerable numbers that 


Exactness in 


Much of the material for use in the typewriting and 
shorthand classes today does not meet the English 
student’s standards in punctuation precision. Practice 
material in standard tests, professional magazines, and 
even in some textbooks, is carelessly edited. If short- 
hand and typewriting, when analyzed as to their place- 
ment in the curriculum, are found to be forms of com- 
munications and per se the concern of the English de- 
partment, then the transcription teachers, who must be 
grammarians, deplore the low standards and _ incon- 
sistencies in the punctuation of materials in the field. 

Schools which are striving to train real Secretaries, 
not second-rate stenographers, are handicapped by in- 
ability to procure materials which meet the standards 
their students set up. Suppose I teach the use of a 
comma before the conjunction in a compound sentence 
and that the comma is incorrect before the second 
predicate in a simple sentence containing a compound 
predicate. How can I explain this punctuation in a 
speed test taken in class the following period: 

“T have studied this report, and found it cor- 
rect but I do not believe it is of enough general 
interest to be published ?” 
Or if I teach that the comma should be used after an 
introductory abverbial clause but not before the adver- 
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the high schools should have given them more vocational 
preparation. 

Edward Landy, director of the survey, was of 
the opinion that many of the youth in requesting job 
training of the high schools were misled by “wishful 
thinking,” assuming that possession of vocational skill 
would guarantee success in job getting. This also agrees 
with our previous experience for we recognize that many 
of the specifically trained graduates of the high school 
and vocational schools were nevertheless unable to get 
positions. Those responsible for this study are to be 
commended for their ability to see this aspect of the 
problem. 

Teachers of commercial subjects will want to analyze 
this study in more detail—Herbert A. Tonne. 


Punctuation 


bial clause in order, what can I say when a student asks 
me to justify the punctuation in the following sentence 
which I have assigned to him to copy: 
“Tf I had received your order by noon I could 
have shipped it today, because the goods are in 
stock ?” 

These examples can be multiplied. Take numbers, 
for example. We teach rules for writing numbers in 
figures and in longhand and yet are forced every day 
to give our students assignments containing violations 
of the rules. What result can accrue except that they 
will feel that they can “get by” without following the 
rules consistently? And they can—we are forced to 
admit it—but not in the higher types of positions. We 
have completely violated James’ rule for habit forma- 
tion: Allow no exceptions. Only an experienced gram- 
marian can choose the sentence permitting exceptions. 
Beginners should be held to the rule until its applica- 
tion becomes automatic. 

In my opinion, commercial educators, especially those 
in collegiate secretarial schools, should demand higher 
standards in materials sold or sent free for use in the 
classroom. What is your reaction to this criticism ?— 
Estelle L. Popham, Central College, Fayette, Missouri. 
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in school 


leads to promotions... 


MONROE 


E Office Boy: “Gosh, you were lucky 
_ to get into the billing department.” 


“Clerk: “Lucky nothing, I had a course” 


operation.” 


in calculating machine i 


The young men and women who come 
out of school with a good working knowl- 
edge of Monroe operation are in line for 
promotion. They know how to use the 
machines that they find right in the 
offices where they are employed — and 
they have a good working knowledge of 
business arithmetic. 

The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding-Calculator developed for 
schools, and sold to schools only. Get in 
touch with the nearest Monroe branch or 
write to the Educational Department for 
information about the special low price 
of the Educator, and the outline of 
Monroe Office Practice Courses. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Educational Department, ORANGE, N. J. 
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COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Which 


What makes an association of business 
teachers “national” in its scope? Is it the 
name that determines the national char- 
acter of an organization? Is it the area 
within which annual meetings are held? 
Is it the area from which memberships 
are drawn? Is it the age of the associa- 
tion? Is it the quality and quantity of 
service rendered to its members? Is it the 
comprehensiveness of its programs? Or 
is it all of these things together, or some 
combination of several of them? I do not 
know. No criteria for judging the scope 
of an association’s activities have been 
developed and accepted. But what dif- 
ference does it make? Perhaps very little 
or none. The vitally important thing is 
that groups of business educators shall 
cooperate with one another and not com- 
pete. 

Some things seem reasonably clear, In- 
clusion of national in association’s 
name cannot alone insure national scope. 
Some other factors surely are involved. 


The area from which memberships are 
drawn no longer serves to prove national 
scope. Any association that will publish a 
Yearbook, or a Quarterly, or a Digest, or 
Proceedings, or regular Bulletins, will 
draw membership from every corner of 
the United States where even one progres- 
sive business teacher lives and teaches. At 
least four associations draw from every 
part of this country, but not all claim to 
be national. 

As for service to its constituents and 
te the country as a whole there is little 
to choose among three of these four big 
associations. Each publishes about the 
same amount, quality, and diversity of 
material for general distribution. Each 
holds an annual meeting. Each has a 
diversified program covering every spe- 
cialization within the field. Each has the 
same social items on its programs—re- 
ception, dance, and entertainment. Each 
operates “public” and “private” school de- 
partments. Each has section meetings. 
Each has a prize drawing as bait to get 
members to attend its annual business 
meeting. In fact there is not much to 
choose among these associations from the 
standpoint of service. 

The area within which meetings are held 
tends to indicate the territorial limitations 
of an association. On this count only one 
of the four associations is truly national 
in scope, since its meetings are held in 
more or less regular rotation in every part 
of the country. All of the others move 
within a definitely restricted territory 
which they naturally serve most inten- 
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Will 


Be First? 


sively. This tends to indicate “regional” 
rather than “national” significance for 
these organizations. 

It is worthy of note that membership 
from a particular area tends to swell when 
the meeting is held in that area. When 
the E.C.T.A. holds its meeting in Atlantic 
City, membership from the contiguous 
states swells and that of the New England 
States shrinks. But the Yearbook ($2.50 
to non-members and $2.00 with member- 
ship) and “state membership” representa- 
tives make this fluctuation somewhat less 
noticeable. When the Federation (now the 
National Business Teachers Association) 
meets in Pittsburgh memberships from 
Pennsylvania increase and those from 
Omaha and St. Louis decrease or remain 
stationary. But here again the stabilizing 
effect of the Yearbook and Digest offset 
somewhat geographical considerations. 
Membership figures for any one year are 
not very significant. Nor are figures for 
two years, contiguous or otherwise, too re- 
liable in the matter of territorial coverage. 
Averages for a period of years and per- 
cents of total for the different sections be- 
yond the area within which meetings are 
held are much more significant. 

The N.E.A. is a truly national organiza- 
tion on all counts. Its departments like- 
wise are truly national in scope and in- 
fluence. If any one is not, it should be. No 
teacher or educational administrator, in 
the public school field at least, should 
remain outside this association. Even those 
who criticize its activities, its officers, its 
printed material, its programs, or its petty 
politics should join this association and 
thus acquire the right to criticize it and 
to have a hand in the improvement and 
extension of its services. Obviously every 
worker in the field of business education 
should be a member of the N.E.A.’s de- 
partment of business education. Member- 
ship drives should not be necessary. Pub- 
lished documents, conventions, and other 
activities should be expected as a service 
to the cause represented, not as bait to 
draw memberships. 

These are difficult times. Representatives 
of every good cause must stand together 
and work for the common good. We are 
a great industrial nation. Most of us be- 
lieve that we have grown great economic- 
ally because of, and not in spite of, our 
economic svstem of free enterprise. We 
should recognize the need for unity in all 
phases of our national Kfe if we are to 
withstand economic and social pressures 
from within and without. As _ business 
educators we must play an important part 
in the task of training the next generation 


of producers and consumers. Let’s stand 
together and work unitedly for the cause 
we represent. Let’s not get to wrangling 
over associational names, territories, or 
service. Regardless of name or rank order, 
each association in the list will find ample 
opportunity for rendering effective serv- 
ice. As all will agree, such opportunity 
does not depend on whether an association 
is national or regional in its name or scope. 

What is needed is mutual agreement as 
to the services which each association is 
best equipped to give and the territory 
each is best situated to serve. It is not 
necessary to eliminate any association, 
however small its size or local its member- 
ship. Obviously there is work enough to 
do. Would it not be possible for all of 
the major associations to collaborate 
through a joint planning committee in the 
development of a long-term program of 
activities designed to afford each organiza- 
tion the chance to render the most ef- 
fective service of which it is capable? 

The National Council for Business 
Education might well be considered the 
agency for bringing about this long-term 
plan. But the Council can make no official 
move in this direction until the associa- 
tions responsible for its membership 
sanction such a move. 

Something should be done to improve 
the situation with respect to publications. 
A field as big as this one should support 
a monthly periodical that will command 
the respect of every educator and of every 
person interested in our public and pri- 
vate schools. At present we are so scat- 
tering our energies and talents as to pro- 
duce a large number of periodicals and 
bulletins of extensive scope, but mediocre 
quality. Not every paper read at a con- 
vention is worthy of publication. Many 
are well worth hearing as a basis for dis- 
cussion, but not worth reading when pub- 
lished along with papers on other sub- 
jects. All of us who speak or read papers 
at meetings recognize the truth of this 
statement as applied to our contributions. 
But by the very nature of things, accord- 
ing to present editorial practice, there can 
be little distinction between publishable 
and non-publishable material. All papers 
must be accepted as “grist to the mill.” 
The result is that one must sort out from 
a great mass of material that which is 
worth careful reading—and there just 
isn’t time to extract the truly useful and 
authoritative statements from the volume 
of printed material that comes to our 
desks. 

Wouldn’t it be possible to include in a 
long-term program, such as has been sug- 
gested, a plan for the publication of an 
authoritative periodical whose numbers 
will be planned most carefully in advance 
and whose pages will be used for authori- 
tative statements only? There must be 
nearly 50,000 business educators in this 
country to support such a periodical. But 
a truly authoritative publication should 
command its share of support from edu- 
cators in other fields. 

Our associations should stop jockeying 
for position and competing for member- 
ships and concentrate on unifying and 
strengthening their services to the cause 
they represent. How can this be brought 
about? Simply enough. If each of the 
major associations will decide to see what 
can be done in this direction, vote to ask 
the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion (or a special joint committee) to 
take the initial steps and report back to 
the various organizations represented, the 
project will be on its way. Which associa- 
tion will be the first to act? 
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in the modern office 


OFTEN DEPEND 
UPON PRACTICAL 
CLASSROOM 
TRAINING 


The majority of your graduates will make 
better records for themselves, and incidentally 
reflect greater credit on your school, if their 
training has made them familiar with Bur- 
roughs machines. That’s because Burroughs 
machines predominate in business. 


Burroughs has made thorough studies of the 
most practical means by which to teach busi- 
ness procedures and office machine operation 
in the classroom. These methods apply to 
short practice projects, full-length skill train- 
ing courses, integrated office practice courses, 
or any other method of instruction the school 
may elect. 


Short Practice Projects for general machine acquaint- 
ance and to develop aptitude for specialization. 


The Burroughs Educational Division will 
gladly supply any information you may wish, 


r without any obligation to you. I 

Full Training Courses for specialized vocational skill BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. ¢ 
which fit students for vocational machine work. 6039 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan : 
P 

h 


Burroughs 


Integrated Office Practice Courses which give 
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Procedures and Materials for 
Bookkeeping Methods, Part II 


Developing Integration 


attempting a discussion 
of this material, it seems logical 
to point out what is meant by the 
term integration. In its broadest use, 
this word implies the process of 
bringing together the related parts 
into the sum total or whole. The 
term connotes the necessity for re- 
lating component parts. Bookkeep- 
ing is essentially a study of methods 
of recording business transactions 
which when summarized reflect the 
financial condition of a business. It 
should include an analysis and inter- 
pretation of these records and re- 
ports. There is a marked confusion 
among business educators concerning 
the objectives for bookkeeping 
courses. 

In our previous discussion, we ac- 
knowledged three major aims: voca- 
tional, social, and consumer. Our 
problem, hence, is one of developing 
the necessary teaching procedures 
that will bring together these relative 
values by the process of integration. 
What is there in bookkeeping that 
should be integrated? Most of our 
bookkeeping textbooks now acknowl- 
edge the necessity for integrating 
business law, economics, budgeting, 
tax problems, and bookkeeping prac- 
tice. In addition to this, every 
bookkeeping course might well in- 
clude some instruction and practice 
on such common office machines as 
adding, billing, and calculating ap- 
pliances. 

Chapters dealing with services 
provided by banks, problems in 
budget bookkeeping, notes, and finan- 
cial statements offer opportunities for 
integration. There is a need for a 
closer correlation between the im- 
provement of handwriting as well as 
business English with bookkeeping. 
During the course of a first-year 
class, at least two practice sets are 
advisable. Sets provide a continuity 
of transactions and embody the spirit 
of practical business transactions 
which the student may set to record. 
And last, it is important that we 
strengthen the emphasis on the book- 
keeping objectives through more ex- 
tensive integration. On this point 
one prominent business educator 
wrote 


“If it (bookkeeping) is taught to 
achieve the social objectives, it will 
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by Mark E. Studebaker 


and 
Eugene H. Hughes 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Editor’s Note: In the December, 
1940 issue of this magazine, Dr. 
Studebaker and Dr, Hughes rec- 
ommended twelve units of instruc- 
tional material for an adequate 
bookkeeping methods course. 
Suggested procedures and refer- 
ences covering the first six units 
were discussed in detail. This con- 
cluding part of the article deals 
with a consideration of the last 
six teaching units. 


have outcomes that will function and 
integrate with the multiform activities 
of every individual regardless of his 
trade, occupation, or profession, or his 
educational or social level.” 


Preparation and Use of Tests as 
Teaching Devices 


“No teacher can teach without 
making judgments of the many ac- 
tivities of his pupils. Every one of 
these judgments is some kind of 
measurement. Often these teacher- 
judgments are mere personal opin- 
ions flavored with bias.”"® Prospec- 
tive teachers usually have in their 
general education program courses 
covering the fundamental principles 
of testing. However, teachers of 
bookkeeping, without specific prepa- 
ration and practice in test construc- 
tion, in test grading, and in test 
analysis, have a meager grasp of the 
real problems that face them in the 
school room. They have a right to 
expect help from their methods 
courses in the preparation and use of 
tests. The threefold objectives of a 
testing program in any subject should 
be: (1) Remedial instruction, (2) 
Motivation, and (3) Measurement. 
Although teachers are not in general 
agreement, the order of their im- 
portance may well be given as they 
are named, 


> B. Frank Kyker, Social Values of Bookkeep- 
ing, National Business Education Quarterly, 
Vol. III. No. 2, (December, 1934), p. 17. 

® Paul A. Carlson, The Measurement of Busi- 
ness Education, Monograph 18, South-Western 
Publishing Company, p. 5 


Effective teaching requires testing 
from time to time if only by oral 
questions. If pupils do not respond 
as expected, additional instruction 
should be given and the tests re- 
peated. This is a part of the process 
of learning. Certain subjects, such 
as bookkeeping, require written 
answers to problems or questions. 
These take the form of a written 
test. Hence, the major aim of a 
testing program can well be used to 
determine the amount of remedial 
instruction necessary. 

Some pupils like to excel. They 
like competition that encourages 
them to do better work. In this 
respect, tests have a motivating in- 
fluence on the learning of the pupil. 
Teachers are required to make grades 
—-hence, the measurement objective 
of a testing program. In view of 
the lack of standardization in making 
grades, it is unfortunate that so 
much emphasis has been placed on 
testing for measurement purposes. 

Prospective teachers must be 
taught the methods of constructing 
the various types of tests used in 
bookkeeping such as true-false, com- 
pletion, multiple choice, and problem 
solving tests. 


Criteria for Rating and Judging 
Textbooks 


Inexperienced teachers are fre- 
quently asked to make a_ recom- 
mendation on or to pass judgment on 
a book under consideration for the 
bookkeeping class. The prospective 
teacher should expect that his meth- 
ods course give him the criteria to 
be followed in rating and judging a 
bookkeeping textbook. There are a 
number of criteria set up for the 
judging of any secondary school book 
including bookkeeping. 

In a methods class students ought 
to have access to various secondary 
school bookkeeping textbooks so they 
may have the opportunity to make a 
critical analysis of each book. The 
methods class instructor should use 
the criteria to bring out the major 
points under consideration for judg- 
ing bookkeeping books. A represen- 
tative check list is suggested. For 


1] 


obvious reasons the weighted values 
for each item in the following list 
has been omitted: 


A. Aims of Author 


B. Qualifications of the Author 
Teaching experience 
Business experience 
Education 


C. Mechanics of the Book 
Quality of paper 
Binding 


D. Cost 


Price of Book and supplementary ma- 
terial 


E. The Publisher 
Reputation 
Service rendered—Teacher’s Manual and 
Help 
F. Methods of Presentation of Subject 
Matter 
Logical division 
Illustrations 
Practice material 
Thorough presentation 
G. Supplementary Material 


Kind and amount 


Evaluation of Good Teaching 
Procedures 


Teachers of business subjects 
realize that their procedures must be 
practical. It is necessary for us to 
maintain a practical point of view. 
Therefore, we are concerned with 
the gathering of facts about our 
students in the respective communi- 
ties so that we can provide the kind 
of preparation that will fit them for 
participation in that community. 
Practical experience is fundamentally 
as important as classroom training 
for bookkeeping teachers. 

Good teaching procedures create 
stimulation. There is a spirit of in- 
spiration developed among students 
when teaching procedures are effec- 
tive. Various ways exist to accom- 
plish stimulation and _ inspiration. 
For example, one teacher may offer 
a premium for orderliness, accuracy, 
neatness, and systematic routine. 
Others may emphasize a program of 
informal recitation with complete 
student participation. | Sometimes 
one teaching device will work in one 
situation but not in another. 

There are teachers who would 
measure good teaching by the results 
of a class score in a contest or by 
term grades for the class. There are 
other mediums of evaluation. Those 
procedures in bookkeeping represent- 
ing a combination of individual dif- 
ferences, the understanding of those 
business forces at work in a com- 
munity, and a thorough subject mat- 
ter knowledge are equally effective. 
Here are four ways for evaluating 
efficient procedures: 1. by student re- 
action, 2. by parent reaction, 3. by 
administrator reaction, 4+. by your 
own interpretation. 
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The First Lesson 


Success for the teacher may be 
won or lost by her work the first day 
in the class. That inexperienced 
teachers realize this is evidenced by 
the fact that they express their con- 
cern over the problems of the first 
lesson. In our methods we should 
place considerable emphasis on the 
advice we offer our students. They 
should be made to realize that their 
experiences will be more natural as 
soon as both teacher and pupil know 
something about each other. 

Some points valuable to the young 
teacher for the first lesson are: 


Be careful about “loud” clothes. 
Remember a voice with a smile wins. 
Inquire of hobbies of the pupils. 

Learn about the interests of the pupils 
and their parents. 

Avoid the use of technical terms, but 
speak in those terms familiar to the 
pupil. 

Refrain, in so far as possible, from 
doing or saying anything that will give 
the boys and girls a chance to criticize. 


Classroom Management Problems 
of the Bookkeeping Teacher 


The management problems con- 
fronting an inexperienced teacher 
may be classified into two types: (1) 
those dealing with the class organ- 
ization, and (2) those pertaining to 
procedures of instruction. 

At the first meeting of the class the 
teacher should determine the seating 
arrangement. When the group is 
large, the instructor may find an 
alphabetical arrangement desirable. 
This facilitates checking attendance, 
and offers a rapid and easy way to 
learn the names of your pupils. The 
class should be told about the neces- 
sary material needed during the term. 

Presenting the lesson is another 
point for consideration. This pre- 
sentation is not completed until one 
has discussed how the work should be 
done. That involves specifying the 
location of the name of student on 
the page, and the correct manner for 
folding the paper. A_ successful 
teacher may employ the student's 
curiosity to stimulate him. Ques- 
tions by the students about the 
assignment might well be encouraged. 


Some teaching situations in book- 
keeping are more difficult to explain 
than others. For example, students 
seldom understand from one ex- 
planation the proper methods of 
footing and ruling accounts. There- 
fore, the teacher should have several 
blackboard problems to illustrate this 
procedure. Many bookkeeping teach- 
ers have difficulty in urging the stu- 


dents to read. the entire problem 
before attempting to solve it. This 
is a matter of teaching a pupil to 
read carefully so as to get the full 
meaning of every word. Having 
the problem read aloud each time is 
frequently helpful. One of the great- 
est problems in education is that of 
teaching students how to think and to 
plan for themselves. Very often 
too much help by the teacher dis- 
courages alert reasoning and careful 
planning. 

Other suggested problems involv- 
ing classroom management pro- 
cedures not discussed here but worth 
consideration in a methods group 
are: 


1. Methods of handling homework 

2. Ways to promote punctuality 

3. Use of standardized objective tests 

4. Methods of eliminating student copy- 
ing 

5. Distribution of time devoted to lab- 
oratory practice 
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JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Teaching Fundamental Skills in 


Junior Business 


oe we can approach intelli- 
gently the problem of integrat- 
ing the fundamental skills of reading, 
handwriting, spelling, and simple 
arithmetic in junior business training, 
we must recognize several underlying 
principles inherent in the problem. 
The first principle assumes that a 
great proportion of the instruction in 
these skills on the junior high school 
level must be of a diagnostic-reme- 
dial nature: diagnosis to determine 
the causes and kinds of difficulty ; 
remedial instruction to overcome the 
difficulty or remove the cause. 

A second principle rests on the 
assumption that, with few exceptions, 
pupils will have mastered the fun- 
damentals of the basic skills by the 
time they have entered the junior 
high school. Most of the instruc- 
tion on this level, therefore, will have 
as its objective the improvement in 
the use of skills already possessed 
to a more or less marked degree, 
rather than the acquisition of new 
skills. 

A third principle, evolving natur- 
ally from the second, recognizes that 
much of the instruction must be in 
the nature of drill. Satisfactory ap- 
plication to actual practice must be 
preceded and accompanied 
by intensive and carefully 
guided drill. Instruction in 
the basic skills, therefore, 
cannot be entirely “inte- 
grated,” in the strict sense 
of the word, in the junior 
high school curriculum. 
More or less drill work, un- 
related to the subject mat- 
ter, must accompany or 
precede the integrated prob- 
lems or projects. 

Finally, it is obvious that 
“subject” study and “proj- 
ect” study go hand in hand, neither 
used to the exclusion of the other 
in the attainment of marked suc- 
cess in skill instruction and learn- 
ing. It is extremely doubtful if any 
one project or group of projects, 
unaccompanied by instruction on the 
subject-matter basis, can be relied 
upon to bring about satisfactory de- 
velopment in the skills; on the other 
hand, any pupil will willingly attest 
to the fact that subject matter and 
drill instruction, unaccompanied by 
project and problem work, soon be- 
comes deadeningly dull. We must 
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include both types of learning activi- 
ties to provide for that “carry-over” 
from theory to practice which is so 
vital in the retention of skills. 

Junior business training probably 
as closely approximates the ideal 
course for developing and integrat- 
ing the fundamental skills as any of 
the junior high school courses. Nat- 
urally, it is not the only course which 
should assume responsibility ; but, on 
the other hand, it can do a great deal 
in the right direction. 


Integrating Handwriting 


Handwriting will take the opening 
spotlight because proper development 
of this skill is to a certain degree 
conducive to improvement in most 
of the other skills. Good habits of 
handwriting normally lead to greater 


“The pupil who may some day enter business or the professions 
must be given the penmanship training that he will need.”’ 


accuracy and speed in arithmetical 
manipulations on paper; they ordi- 
narily lead to the use of greater care 
in spelling; their effect on penman- 


ship itself is obvious even to the 


youngster. 

In this brief analysis of the place 
of handwriting in the junior high 
school curriculum, one could not ne- 
glect at least to mention the 
tremendous importance of physical 
conditions in the development of 
handwriting skill, particularly at this 
level of instruction. The junior high 
school teacher who can observe with 


calm indifference the physical torture 
of “Six-Foot” Tony, occupying a 
seat and desk at which “Pewee” Joe 
sat comfortably not an hour before, 
deserves nothing short of excoriation. 
The junior high school years are not- 
ably the years of marked physical 
“individual differences.” Furniture 
and equipment must in some way be 
adjusted to these diffrences among 
the pupils, or numerous serious mal- 
adjustments will result. The most 
obvious difficulty which may develop 
is the failure of the pupil to ac- 
quire good writing habits. Less ob- 
vious, yet far more important, are 
the effects upon posture and upon 
the eyes, the latter subjected to se- 
vere strain owing to the incorrect line 
of vision. To many the question of 
adjustable desks and chairs may seem 
triviazl—almost irrelevant; to the 
junior high school child, in his at- 
tempt to improve in the use of the 
basic skills, it is vital. 


Legibility Stressed 


Turning now to the pedagogy of 
handwriting, we find a radical change 
taking place in the thinking of pro- 
gressive educators. The time-honored 
method of forbidding in- 
dividuality requiring 
rigid conformation to a set 
of rules and a sheet of 
model letters has been 
abandoned. Perfection, an 
evanescent goal at best, has 
surrendered to legibility. 
Legibility is the prime con- 
sideration—legibility aware 
of individual style and tech- 
nique, condoning and at 
times encouraging deviation 
from the model. 

With this in mind, in- 
structors must insist on one standard 
for all written work—legibility. How- 
ever this is not to indicate that all 
formal instruction in handwriting 
following the sixth elementary grade 
is taboo. But routine formal instruc- 
tion for all pupils is gross waste; 
rather, we must separate the sheep 
from the goats. Through diagnostic 
testing and observation, we must lo- 
cate the pupils who are in need of 
remedial instruction, and we must 
provide immediately that type of 
remedial instruction which will most 
readily overcome the difficulties as 
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evidenced by the diagnosis. Brief 
research and study in the field of 
diagnostic testing will identify the 
testing procedures best suited to the 
particular problem at hand. 

Recent studies' have shown that il- 


legibilities increase with the advance 
in the age of the writer. There is 


a tendency with increasing age to- 


ward increasing carelessness in the 
carry-over from the penmanship class 
to actual practice. All junior busi- 
ness teachers can do their part in 
eliminating the difficulties and check- 
ing the carelessness by calling for 
plenty of carefully guided, worth- 
while, written work, and by holding 
pupils unfailingly to a satisfactory 
standard of legibility. 


We may attempt to integrate hand- 
writing in elementary business train- 
ing courses in the following ways: 
(1) word study to be written—mod- 
el penmanship on the board, in the 
text, or on paper; (2) workbook 
study—workbooks often provide a 
variety of interesting and practical 
written exercises; (3) essay and 
composition work; (4) filling out 
business forms; (5) hints on busi- 
ness-writing technique; (6) work 
with charts, tables, and graphs; (7) 
business-letter writing; (8) answer- 
ing questions in written form; (9) 
writing sentences for vocabulary 
practice ; (10) listing experiences and 
ideas. 


Handwriting is no longer a vital 
entering-wedge to business—that is, 
handwriting of excellent quality— 
but it continues to be a tremendously 
effective tool in business success, as 
well as in most professions. The 
pupil who may some day enter busi- 
ness or the professions must be given 
the penmanship training that he will 
need, and to which he is truly en- 
titled. 


Integrating Simple Arithmetic 


By its very nature, the develop- 
ment of skill in simple arithmetic 
may be integrated in but very few 
courses in the junior high school. 
Of course, geography, history, Eng- 
lish, and allied subjects can be used 
occasionally for improvement in 
arithmetical skills; but real, purpose- 
ful instruction can probably best be 
integrated, apart from pure arith- 
metic courses, in the junior business 
training course. One principle seems 
clear at the present time: skill in- 
struction in the fundamental pro- 
cesses of simple. arithmetic should 


1T. E. Newland, ‘An Analytical Study of the 
Development of Illegibilities in Handwriting 
from the Lower Grades to Adulthood,” Journal 
of Educational Research (1932-1933). 
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never be provided as a_ separate 
course in the junior high school, apart 
from other instruction. As in the 
other skills, the work must be of a 
dual nature—drill and problem-solv- 
ing—or its purposefulness will be in 
doubt. 


Again, we cannot apply drill in- 
discriminately among the pupils; we 
must diagnose and observe to ascer- 
tain particular weaknesses, and then 
apply remedial instruction where it 
is needed. Ordinarily, the majority 
of pupils will need drill work of 
some kind or another in the funda- 
mental processes of simple arithmetic, 
and a drill period of from five to 
fifteen minutes a day, carefully su- 
pervised, will usually supply the de- 
ficiency. 


Following the intensive drill, solv- 
ing of problems or project work, cor- 
related with the drill, will be neces- 
sary to insure the important trans- 
fer from theory to practice, which 
has been mentioned previously. 
Teachers must hold themselves more 
or less responsible for providing 
much-needed practice in the funda- 
mental arithmetical processes through 
problems related directly to their 
particular courses. 


Instruction for improvement in 
simple arithmetical skills may take 
the following possible forms in the 
junior business training course: (1) 
drill work, more or less applicable 
to the unit under consideration (re- 
membering that short drill periods at 
frequent intervals are ordinarily most 
helpful) ; (2) applied business prob- 
lems and projects in arithmetic, re- 
lated directly to the unit being 
studied, and as closely as_ possible 
to the accompanying drill work; (3) 
use of reference books; (4) use of 
charts, tables, and graphs; (5) busi- 
ness-activity projects—budgets, rec- 
ords, etc.; (6) simple business prob- 
lems, such as making change, filling 
out business forms; (7) use of busi- 
ness forms and publications; (8) 
simple introductory bookkeeping 
procedures; (9) study of the local 
community tax problems, budget 
recommendations, and other prob- 
lems. 


The trend in the modern junior 
high school is toward the elimina- 
tion of commercial arithmetic, as a 
course, from the curriculum, with 
the idea of making the junior busi- 
ness training course directly respon- 
sible for the development of arith- 
metical skills. This practice ob- 
viously has advantages far greater 
than its disadvantages. Junior busi- 


ness training is best suited to the 
task of taking the meat from the 
arithmetic course and serving it to the 
pupils in the most appetizing manner 
possible. 


Integrating Spelling & Vocabulary 


Spelling and vocabulary are the 
most easily integrated skills, with the 
possible exception of reading. In 
fact, the ways in which any teacher 
can improve spelling and vocabulary 
through his course are so obvious 
as to need no mention. The important 
point to be remembered is that every 
teacher is directly responsible for the 
improvement of a_pupil’s spelling 
ability, and for the enrichment of 
his vocabulary. Any teacher who 
fails to share the wealth of his par- 
ticular vocabulary with his pupils, 
to the greatest possible degree, on the 
false supposition that it is the duty 
of the English teacher to provide 
vocabulary training, is guilty of ne- 
glect. 


It is well to accompany the fore- 
going type of instruction with more 
or less drill work. The need for 
drill or remedial work may be de- 
termined by a regular diagnostic 
procedure, undertaken every one or 
two years, by which a list of from 
500 to 1000 so-called “stimulus” 
words are used to get an idea of 
the richness and readiness of a pu- 
pil’s vocabulary and of his ability 
to spell.2 The pupil’s response to 
these stimulus words will indicate the 
direction which remedial work 
should take. 


That skill in spelling and in the 
use of a well-rounded vocabulary is 
important has been made clear by 
recent studies? which show a high 
positive correlation between size of 
vocabulary and success in business, 
and even higher correlation between 
vocabulary and success in the literary 
professions. In the development of 
this skill, more than in any other, 
every teacher must make himself di- 
rectly and unequivocally responsible. 


Integrating Reading 


Ways and means of integrating 
reading in the junior high school 
curriculum are too numerous and too 
obvious to be noted here. Praciically 
every school course lends itself nat- 
urally to this skill and its develop- 
ment. 


2J. C. Almack and E,. H. Staffelbach, ‘“Experi- 
mental Study of Individual Improvements in 
Spelling,” Journal of Educational Research, 
September, 1935. 

3 Johnson O’Connor, “Vocabulary and Success, 
Atlantic Monthly, February, 1934. 
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Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness is a free public school con- 
ducted by the Los Angeles Board of 
Education. The school has an aver- 
age enrollment of eleven hundred 
students, All students are high school 
graduates; 80 per cent enroll the 
semester following high school grad- 
uation. Approximately 52 per cent 
of the students have had no previous 
commercial training. 

The school offers training in the 
usual basic courses — stenography, 
typing, and bookkeeping. In addition 
to the supplementary training pro- 
vided by the office training classes, 
specialized courses are conducted in 
machine bookkeeping, machine calcu- 
lation, duplicating machines, filing, 
voicescription, and cooperative train- 
ing in the offices of the Metropolitan 
School of Business and the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. 


Equipment in Use 


The office training room accommo- 
dates eighty students each hour, util- 
izing the following equipment : 


Dictaphone Transcribing Machines 
Ediphone Transcribing Machines 
Dictating Machine 

Record Shaver 

Key Driven Calculators 

Rotary Calculators 

Full-bank Listing Machines 
Ten-key Listing Machines 

Elliott Fisher Billing Machines 
Underwood Fanfold Billing Machines 
Addressograph 

Double Pedestal Secretarial Desks 
Elite Typewriters 

Cradle Telephones 

Cordless Switchboard 

8-drawer Kardex File 

16-leaf Circular Flexoline File 
International Time Recorder with 
Timecard Racks 

Postal Scale 

Check Protector 

Numbering Machine 

Stapling Machines 

2 Copy Holders 


Aims of Office Training 


The purpose of the course is to 
give students: 

1. Training on office jobs requir- 
ing the use of skills previously ac- 
quired. 

2. An opportunity to learn the 
basic operations encountered in the 
use of the more common types of 
office appliances. 

3. A knowledge of various types 
of office procedures, particularly in 
relation to the use of the telephone, 
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preparation of telegrams, use of rei- 
erence books, handling of mail, and 
the preparation and recording of the 
more common types of business pa- 
pers. 


Timecards As An Aid in 
Administration 

Classes meet five days a week in 
class periods of fifty minutes. The at- 
tendance is recorded by means of an 
electric time-recording machine. Stu- 
dents are given a “timecard number” 
when entering the class. The time- 
card number takes the place of the 
student’s name on all assignments 


work and drop the additional hours 
when it is necessary for them to en- 
roll in basic courses (shorthand, 
bookkeeping, typing). 


Differentiation of Jobs 


Students are assigned according 
to their major interest. The job time 
limits in the various major fields are 
as follows: 


Key Driven Calculation 


Rotary Calculation... 5 weeks 
Full-Key Adding Machine ...... 1 week 
Ten-Key Adding Machine ....... 1 week 
Elliott Fisher Hiller 1 week 
Underwood Biller .............. 1 week 


The Office Training Room at the Metropolitan School of Business, Los Angeles. 


and records in “Office Training.” At 
the beginning of each class hour the 
student takes his card from the rack 
and records the time by inserting the 
card in the timeclock. The card is 
then left in the tray on the time- 
keeper’s desk opposite the clock. 
Cards left in the rack constitute ab- 
sentees, are recorded as such, and are 
submitted to the attendance office by 
the timekeeper. 


Length of Course 


The course is given continuously 
throughout the school year. Students 
may enroll for one or more hours of 


Machine Bookkeeping 


Rotary Calculation: 6 2 weeks 
Key Driven Calculation ......... 4 weeks 
Business Papers: 1 week 


Record Keeping (Class records).1 week 


Bookkeeping-Accounting 


Rotary Calculation 
Key Driven Calculation ......... 4 weeks 


Full-Key Adding Machine ...... 1 week 
Ten-Key Adding Machine ...... 1 week 
Pay Master-Timekeeper ........ 2 weeks 
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Secretarial 
(Typing speed less than 45 words per minute) 
Key Driven Calculation ......... 4 weeks 
Full-Key Adding Machine ...... 1 week 
Ten-Key Adding Machine ...... 1 week 
Record Keeping (Class records) .1 week 
Secretarial 
(Typing speed of 45 words per minute or more) 


Key Driven Calculation ......... 1 week 


Full-Key Adding Machine ...... 1 week 
Ten-Key Adding Machine ...... 1 week 
meterenve BOOKS 1 week 
Secretarial Practice ........ 2 weeks 


Students enrolled for more than 
one hour can take the work in a 
supplementary field the second hour. 
There is no repetition of subject mat- 
ter. Additional hours simply mean 
that students will progress further in 
their study of each section of the 
course. 


Rotation Schedule 


The work is planned on a rotation 
basis. The desks and tables are num- 
bered. Each Friday students find in 
their timecard rack their desk assign- 
ment for the coming week. Because 
students stay on a machine for one 
week and then change to another type 
of work does not mean that they have 
been taken away from the machine 


permanently. The assignments have 
been carefully worked out to corre- 
spond with the job time limits as 
given above. 

If students are reassigned to a 
desk for the second time because 
they are enrolled in the class for 
more than one period, they continue 
their work starting with the job im- 
mediately following the last job com- 
pleted. 

Students are assigned a pigeon- 
hole file designated by their timecard 
number. If at the time a student’s 
desk assignment is changed he has 
not completed a job he places his 
papers in his pigeon-hole file and con- 
tinues with the same job when re- 
assigned to the desk. The holes in 
the files are nine inches deep to al- 
low the papers to be rolled and placed 
in the file without the edges of the 
paper protruding. 


Assignments 


Each desk and table contains all 
necessary materials for the comple- 
tion of assignments. The work is 
divided into jobs. Students are given 
instruction sheets describing each 
unit of work. These instruction 
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sheets tell what students are expected 
to learn by doing the work outlined, 
what they are to do, how they check 
the accuracy of their work, and what 
to do if they experience difficulty in 
completing the assignment. 


Students are required to read the 
instruction sheets carefully and to 
perform the work in the order out- 
lined. The latest textbooks and the 
best equipment available are at their 
disposal. An important part of office 
training is the development of ability 
to carry a job through to completion 
on the students’ own responsibility 
and _ initiative. 


Students are given the following 
instructions about grades: 


The grade you will receive on each 
job will be either 1 (Superior), 2 
(Strong), 3 (Average), 4 (Doubt- 
ful), or 5 (Weak) and will be based 
on the quality of your work. 


Achieving the Use of Telephones 


The following list of instructions 
given to students indicates how the 
proper use of telephone services is 
developed : 

1. Upon completion of a job ask for 
i pag telephone to be passed to your 
esk. 

2. As soon as the handpiece is removed 
from the base, the connection is open to 
the switchboard (do not move the dial). 
Hold the instrument in the left hand, 
leaving the right hand free for writing. 
Have the mouthpiece directly in front of 
the mouth—not down by the point of the 
chin. Speak distinctly, slowly, and use an 
ordinary conversational tone of voice. 

3. When the operator answers, ask for 
your station (as designated in the job 
sheet). 

4. If the line is busy, give your name 
and your extension number to the opera- 
tor. She will call you when she can make 
the connection. 

5. When you are connected with the de- 
sired station, give the checker the infor- 
mation asked for. 

6. You are to read your answers to the 
checker. The checker will tell you which 
answers are not correct. Check the in- 
correct answers on your answer sheet. 

7. The telephone checker makes out a 
telephone report for each call and grades 
the results of your work as designated in 
an answer book. These telephone reports 
constitute your grade for the job in ques- 
tion. Ask the checker for your grade 
after completing your telephone conversa- 
tion. 

8. Check your answer sheet. Verify all 
problems designated incorrect. Call the 
telephone checker and verify if your work 
is not correct. There is no credit except 
for the first telephone call. All subsequent 
calls on the same job are merely to verify 
your solution to the problem in question. 

9. If, after the second telephone call, 
your answers are still reported incorrect, 
ask the instructor for assistance. 

10. When the answer sheet is correct, 
proceed with the next job. At the end of 
the period leave your correct answer sheet 
in the tray on the desk nearest the door 
as you leave the room. 


The telephone checker gives the 
telephone report to the record clerk. 
These reports are recorded in a 
“Kardex File.” This file contains a 
card for each student filed numerical- 
ly by the timecard number. The card 
is available for inspection at all 
times so that the student may check 
on the progress of his work. These 
cards form the basis for compiling 
the periodic progress reports. 


Student Progress Reports 


During the fourth, seventh, and 
tenth week of each quarter, the in- 
structor gives the student a report 
showing the status of his work in 
comparison to the work of the sev- 
eral hundred other students who are 
enrolled in office training. This re- 
port shows the number of jobs com- 
pleted and the quality of the work 


done as compared with the accom- 
plishment of the classes as a whole. 


Pay-Checks 


It is part of the training of the 
timekeeper and paymaster to make 
out a weekly payroll based on class 
attendance. Students find a replica 
of a pay-check in their time rack 
from time to time and are instructed 
to read it carefully in order to be 
sure that the amounts correspond, 
that they have been given proper 
credit for attendance during the peri- 
od specified, that the name is spelled 
correctly, and that proper deductions 
have been made for the Federal So- 
cial Security and the State Unem- 
ployment Taxes. 


The payroll carries the following 
rates for students enrolled in typing- 
speed classes: 


Students report misdrawn checks 
to the instructor as it is a means of 
grading the paymaster. The check, of 
course, is worthless and is destroyed 
if it contains no errors. 


The examples of procedure given 
above as used at the Metropolitan 
School of Business will, of course, 
need to be modified to meet the spe- 
cial problems of other schools. 
Nevertheless they should serve as 
examples of administrative processes 
used in the successful teaching of 
office training that may be used in 
part, at least, elsewhere. 
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New Bases For Predicting 
Typing Success 


Need for New Criterion of 
Typing Success 


Oona the past few years there 
has been a new trend in the 
teaching of typewriting. As recently 
as ten years ago, the ultimate goal in 
high school typewriting courses was 
to attain a high degree of skill in the 
operation of a typewriter. The stu- 
dents spent hours drilling on words, 
sentences, and paragraphs, and in 
trying to write perfect copies. The 
practice of erasing was frowned 
upon. Speed and accuracy tests were 
given at regular intervals. Marks in 
typewriting were based upon the 
amount of skill attained in typing 
from straight-copy material. It was 
the usual practice for schools to allot 
two periods to typewriting thus mak- 
ing it almost impossible for students 
outside the com- 
mercial curri- 
culum to take it. 

Today the em- 
phasis is_ shift- 
ing. One period 
is considered 
sufficient time to 
give to typewrit- 
ing for all but 
commercial 
dents. Almost 
every student is 
taking typewrit- 
ing who can fit 
it into his pro- 
gram. He is tak- 
ing it for per- 
sonal rather 
than vocational 
use. The type- 
writing course 
has changed. 
Emphasis is 
placed not alone 
upon skill but 
upon knowledge of proper procedure 
in the use of the skill. In order to 
use the skill to the best advantage, 
the student must be taught proof- 
reading. He must be able to recog- 
nize and correct typing errors and 
errors in spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and form. He must be taught 
certain acceptable forms, such as: 
correct spacing after punctuation 
marks, how certain symbols and 
characters are made, the correct 
forms for letter writing, manuscript 
writing, and outlines. 
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With changes in the nature of type- 
writing courses, achievement tests in 
the field have also changed. The new 
measures of success involve more 
than accuracy and speed in typing 
from straight-copy material. They 
require judgment in the selection of 
correct form, knowledge of correct 
grammar, ability to punctuate prop- 
erly, the ability to divide a word cor- 
rectly, to recognize errors and cor- 
rect them neatly. 

Previous studies of the validity of 
various aptitude measures for pre- 


“Almost every student is taking typewriting who can fit it into his program.” 


dicting success in typewriting have 
involved only the speed-accuracy cri- 
terion. The validity of the various 
aptitude tests have been low, rarely 


over .40. 
Purpose and Plan of This Study 


The purpose of the study reported 
here was two-fold: First, to deter- 
mine the relationship between two 
measures of success in typewriting: 
(a) skill in typing from straight-copy 
material and (b) skill in typing from 
material which requires a knowledge 


of proper procedure. And second, to 
determine whether or not such meas- 
ures as Kuhlman-Anderson I.Q. rat- 
ing, total grade point average in high 
school, and average mark in high 
school English, bear a high enough 
relationship to either criterion of typ- 
ing success to be of prognostic value. 

The investigation was carried out 
in the first and second semester type- 
writing classes in the A. D. Johnston 
High School in Bessemer, Michigan. 
Ninety-three students were enrolled 
in the course at the beginning of the 


x 


second semester; seventy-seven stu- 


dents took all of the tests and are in- 
cluded in the study. 


Three Criteria Established 


In establishing the criteria of type- 
writing success the six tests’ pre- 
pared by D. OD. Lessenberry 
fand Helen Rey- 
nolds for use 
with the 20th 
Century Type- 
writing (Third 
Edition) text- 
book were used. 
The tests were 
administered ap- 
proximately a 
month apart be- 
ginning in De- 
cember, 1939. 
The distribution 
of testing time 
among the vari- 
ous skills and 
abilities meas- 
ured by these 
tests is shown in 
Table 1 on the 
next page. 

The various 
subtests were 
combined as fol- 
lows to form 
three criteria of typewriting success. 

Criterion I, Measure of skill in 
typing from straight-copy material. 
The average of the weighted scores 
of the six 5-minute subtests given at 
the beginning of each of the six 
achievement tests. The weighted 
score equals the total number of 
strokes minus 10 times each error di- 
vided by 20. The reliability of the 
combined tests was .97. 

1 Lessenberry, D. D., and Reynolds, Helen, 
Tests 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 for 20th Century Type- 


writing, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, 1937. 
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Criterion IT. Measure of skill in 
typing from material which requres 
knowledge of proper procedure in 
usage of good form. The subtests 
which were combined to give this 
measure included: typing from prob- 
lem situations, 72 minutes; proof- 
reading, 27 minutes; centering and 


The reliability of Criterion I (speed- 
accuracy) was .97 and of Criterion 
II (typing-problems) was .91. Both 
reliabilities were determined by cor- 
relating the combined scores of tests 
1, 3, and 5 wth 2, 4, and 6 and pre- 
dicting the reliability of the combined 
six tests wtih the Spearman-Brown 


TABLE 1 
MINUTES OF TESTING TIME DEVOTED TO VARIOUS SKILLS AND 
ABILITIES IN SIX LESSENBERRY AND REYNOLDS TESTS 


Test Number i 
Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Time 
Timed writing, straight-copy material..... 5 5 5 5 5 = 30 
Punctuation and spacing................ 4 
Typing from problem situation............. 10 10 10 20 10 12 72 
Parterot Dusiness letters... 5 5 
157 


tabulating, 15 minutes ; parts of busi- 
_ ness letters, 5 minutes; syllabication, 

4 minutes; punctuation and spacing, 
4 minutes. The reliability of the 
combined tests was .91. 

Criterion Combined scores ot 
Criteria I and II. 

The measures of aptitude included 
Kuhlman-Anderson 1I.Q. obtained at 
entrance to senior high school, aver- 
age of all senior high school marks, 
and average mark in senior high 
school English. 

In predicting success in any course, 
the nature of the course, teaching 
procedures and objectives emphasized 
are of utmost importance. Through- 
out this course the 20th Century 
Typewriting (Third Edition) text- 
book was followed and the objectives 
emphasized were those measured by 
the Lessenberry-Reynolds tests. 


Results and Interpretations 


The correlations between the three 
criteria of typewriting success and 
the three measures of aptitude are 
given in Table 2. The correlations 
are all much higher than was antici- 
pated. One reason for this perhaps 
is the high reliabilities of the criteria. 


prophecy formula. Another reason 
for the relatively high correlations is, 
no doubt, the nature of the course. 
Typing from problem situations was 
emphasized throughout. The higher 
mental processes involving under- 
standing, generalization, deliberation 
and judgment were exercised. Rou- 
tine drill and rote memorization were 
not sufficient for success. A_ third 
reason for the high correlations was 
the wide range of ability in the class. 
The I.Q. range was from 75 to 154 
with a standard deviation of 14.24. 


Conclusions 
When a typewriting class is made 
up from a heterogeneous high school 
population, representing the various 
curricula, and the objectives of the 
course emphasize personal typing and 
typing from problem situations rather 


than speed and accuracy from 
straight-copy material, the relation- 
ship between typing success and 


measures of scholastic aptitude are 
much higher than has commonly 
been assumed. Under these condi- 
tions one may predict success in 
typewriting from intelligence test 
scores and average of school marks 
with relatively high accuracy. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS CRITERIA OF TYPEWRITING SUCCESS 
AND MEASURES OF APTITUDE FOR TYPEWRITING 


Criterion 
I II III 
7:0, _53.+ .043 71 = 038 68 + .041 
Average senior high school mark.......... 66 = 043 81 + .026 79 + .028 
Average senior high school English mark.. .66 = .043 19. = 028 78 + 
Punctuation and spacing... .061 
Centering and tabulating.................. 
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Teaching Fundamental Skills 


(Continued from page 14) 


What does need to be emphasized, 
however, is the fact that very few 
junior business teachers realize the 
need for remedial teaching in read- 
ing. They fail to understand that 
among the junior high school pupils 
are youngsters who, in a certain 


~ sense, cannot read. Ordinarily, these 


pupils are very close to mastery of 
the reading technique; but they must 
be led to actual mastery if they are 
not to be condemned to a life-time of 
futile struggling with all things lit- 
erary. As a rule, simple diagnostic 
testing, followed by equally simple 
remedial instruction, will lead these 
pupils out of the fog and into the 
bright sunlight. The sooner they 
are taught how to read, the sooner 
they will really begin to learn the 
value of the written word. 

Since formal instruction in reading 
ordinarily ceases with the graduation 
from the elementary grades, instruc- 
tion as suggested above must be the 
responsibility of all teachers in the 
junior high school. 

There are a variety of activities 
through which instruction in reading, 
spelling, and vocabulary may be in- 
tegrated in the junior business train- 
ing course, among which are: (1) 
word study—containing words ap- 
plicable to the unit being studied; 
(2) vocabulary drill; (3) class-room 
reacing ; (4) composition work; (5) 
business-letter writing; (6)  inter- 
views with business people, and _ re- 
ports upon them; (7) radio  pro- 
grams, real or simulated; (8) oral 
or written reports based upon the 
unit; (9) sentence writing; (10) ad- 
vertising study; (11) dictionary 
work; (12) “say-it-right” campaigns ; 
(13) newspaper and magazine study ; 
(14) text-book and reference-book 
study; (15) the use of charts, dia- 
grams, maps, and tables. 

From a comparative study of the 
different groups of suggested activi- 
ties for the varying skills, it is ap- 
parent that much of the activity 
overlaps, and that many of the in- 
dividual projects involve the use of 
more than one skill. This is fortu- 
nate, for practice in one skill auto- 
matically brings about practice in 
others, and if the activity is carefully 
planned both time and effort are 
utilized to the highest degree: 

The junior business training in- 
structor, of all the junior high school 
faculty, holds the key to adequate 
and purposeful instruction in the 
skills on the junior 
high school level of education. 
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HIGH school with an enroll- 

ment of over 7500 students re- 
quires careful organization. This is 
particularly necessary in regard to 
the business activities of the many 
publications undertaken in a large 
school like Evander Childs High 
School in the Bronx. Recently a 


newly appointed faculty business ad- + 


visor, in a neighboring school, called 
on me for advice regarding his posi- 
tion. In answer to his request and in 
the hope that this may prove of some 
assistance to present and future busi- 
ness advisors, I have organized my 
impressions of the work as gained 
through direct experience. 


Classification of Duties 


The duties of the faculty business 
advisor may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classifications : 

1. Deciding upon the publications 
to be printed with the aid of the 
principal and various department 
chairmen, usually the heads of the 
English and art departments. 

2. Determining with the 
faculty advisors of each 
publication, the approxi- 
mate income and cost of 
each publication, dates of 
issue, and deadlines for 
the receipt of “copy” and 
advertising matter. 

3. Contracting for print- 
ing and photo engraving 
(picture-reproduction). 

4. Organizing the rou- 
tine of production which 
includes delivering work 
to the printer and to the 
photo engraver, receiving 
proofs from the printer, 
returning checked proofs 
to the printer, arranging 
for the delivery to the 
school of the completed periodicals 
and newspaper, and other minor 
details. 

5. Planning the school sales cam- 
paign for each publication. 

6. Obtaining advertising for the 
different publications. 

7. Handling payments from adver- 
tisers and pupils. 

8. Selecting an office staff to do 
bookkeeping, typing, collecting and 
stacking of money, taking care of ex- 
changes and advertisers’ copies, and 
other clerical work. 
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The Faculty Business Advisor 
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9, Planning, installing and super- 
vising a bookkeeping system. 

10. Distributing the publications to 
the student body. 

As far as the particular publica- 
tions that are to be undertaken, much 
depends upon the type of school, and 
the viewpoints of the principal and 
faculty. Each department may have 
its own publications, but the faculty 
business advisor need not be con- 
cerned with these, except to give ad- 
vice occasionally when called upon. 
He devotes himself only to publica- 
tions of school-wide interest or im- 
portance. In our school the follow- 
ing publications pass through the 
publications business office: the 
school newspaper; the ‘senior class 
yearbook ; the school literary-art pub- 
lication; a school poetry anthology ; 
the school handbook. 

In regard to the selection of faculty 


Checking Insertions Against Advertising Orders. 


editors for the various school publi- 
cations it is advisable in every case 
that both an English teacher and an 
art teacher be chosen. The English 


teacher should be a person interested ~ 


in newspaper or magazin ke-tp; 
one who understands or is willing to 
learn about such matters as headline 
writing, proofreading, kinds and 
sizes of type, etc. The art teacher 
should have definite ideas regarding 
layout, typography and reproduction 
of photographs and art work. The 
idea is that the literary and art edi- 


tors take care of preparing the con- 
tent of each publication while the 
faculty business manager supervises 
the general getting out of all publi- 
cations, besides taking care of money 
matters. 


Planning the Issues 


The number of issues of each pub- 
lication depends upon its type and the 
amount of money that may be spent 
on it. Computation of the latter fig- 
ure requires careful budgeting in the 
light of expected cost and income. 
The probable cost may be arrived at 
from estimates submitted by various 
printers and photo engravers. The 
expected income may be determined 
from past experience with regard to 
pupil subscriptions and advertising 
income. 

Before contracting for the printing 
it is advisable to obtain estimates 
from various printers and photo en- 
gravers. A list of these may be ob- 
tained from other schools, whose 
faculty advisors are usually willing 
to pass on their experi- 
ences with these printers, 
as well as the prices they 
pay. 

Before the actual con- 
tract is signed, it is ur- 
gently advisable that both 
advisor and printer agree 
upon and thoroughly un- 
derstand each other with 
respect to the dates for 
calling at the school for 
copy, space facilities for 
the pupil-editors’ use in 
the printer’s office, de- 
livery of proofs, delivery 
to the school of the com- 
pleted periodicals, etc., etc. 
These details should meet 
with the satisfaction of 
the satan and art editors of each 
publication. 

Deadlines for the receipt of lit- 
erary and advertising copy should be 
about one week before the date of 
publication of the newspaper and ap- 
proximately a month for the other 
publications. 


Sales Techniques Must Be 
Determined 


The plan of selling the periodicals 
should be carefully worked out. The 
sale of the newspaper can be profit- 
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ably combined with that of the gen- 
eral organization ticket when the lat- 
ter is sold. A recent study showed 
that where separate newspaper and 
general organization campaigns were 
conducted, the newspaper suffered ; 
where the campaigns were combined, 
the percentage of pupils subscribing 
to both the general organization and 
the newspaper was quite high, almost 
reaching the level of the general or- 


ganization subscription in a separate. 


campaign. The sale of the school 
newspaper and the handbook, both of 
general interest, are conducted by of- 
ficial class teachers. The senior year- 
book is sold under the supervision of 
the senior official class teachers by 
representatives selected by the pupils 
and approved by the faculty business 
advisor. The literary-art magazine, 
strictly an English and art depart- 
ment project, is sold by English 
teachers to their subject classes; the 
poetry magazine is sold in the same 
manner. Though the actual selling of 
the above is conducted by the teach- 
ers as mentioned, the preparation of 
posters, notices in the school calen- 
dar, checking of results, ete., is under 
the purview of the faculty business 
advisor. It might be mentioned that 
as far as is possible, all 
publications except the 
handbook, which can be 
carried over for several 
terms, are sold on a sub- 
scription basis. A few 
extra copies of each are 
ordered to take care of 
cash sales, but this prac- 
tice is not encouraged be- 
cause in the last analysis 
the subscription campaign 
suffers, and the practice 
may lead to a great deal 
of wasted printing. Spe- 
cial attention should be di- 
rected to those classes 
where small orders are re- 
ceived, before the entire 
school order is placed with 
the printer. 


Getting Advertising for School 
Magazines 


Obtaining advertising is an ex- 
tremely important function of the 
business advisor. The sources from 
which advertising are obtained are: 
(1) firms dealing with the school 
cafeteria, (2) firms dealing with the 
school general organization store, (3) 
firms dealing with the general organi- 
zation in the matter of athletics, gen- 
eral organization pins and books, sta- 
tionery, senior caps and gowns, etc. 
(4) firms dealing with the publica- 
tions office (printers, engravers, sta- 
tioners, advertising agencies, caps 
and gowns, hats, banners, etc.) (6) 
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business schools and colleges, (7) #News is delivered to the school at 


local stores and firms. Most of the 
advertising is obtained through cor- 
respondence. The names of the firms 
mentioned in the first four classifica- 
tions may be obtained from the fac- 
ulty advisors of each activity. The 
names and addresses of the last two 
sources may be found in the school 
pages of the daily newspapers, and in 
the classified telephone directory. 
Some of the local store advertising 
may be obtained through pupil effort ; 
for which commissions may be al- 
lowed. Copy (printed matter) and 
“cuts” (mounted metal reproductions 
used in printing) should be carefully 
checked with the advertising instruc- 
tions received from the advertiser. 


Collections from pupils should be 


turned into the publications office at 
designated times. Money should be 
carefully checked against the order 
received from each class. In every 
case receipts should be given. 


Receipts and Audits 


It is especially important to watch 
collections from advertisers. Firms 
may go out of business or may stop 
dealing with the school, and unless 
prompt demands for payment are 


Plenty of Opportunities for Business Training in 


Publications Office. 


made, amounts due may not be re- 
covered. When there is any doubt 
as to the reliability of a firm, it is 
advisable to request payment for the 
advertisement at the time of receiving 
copy. Where a firm is sometimes 
slow in paying, it might be desirable 
to communicate with the faculty ad- 
visor of the activity with which the 
firm in question deals, and have the 
faculty advisor hold off payment until 
the advertising claim is paid. 

A circulation staff should be or- 
ganized to distribute the publications 
to the student body. The papers or 
magazines are usually divided into 
the number needed for each class and 
then distributed to messengers from 
each class. At Evander Childs The 


7 A.M., at which time the circulation 
staff meets, in order to have the paper 
re in time for the official period at 

Since there is a great deal of cler- 
ical work involved in the running of 
the publications office, a competent 
staff of assistants is absolutely es- 
sential. It is advisable that a faculty 
member be appointed as assistant in 
charge of auditing and circulation, 
besides a number of pupil secretaries 
to do bookkeeping, typing and other 
clerical work. As this is a business 
undertaking, a regular business of- 
fice should be provided. 

At Evander, a double-entry set of 
books is used in the publications of- 
fice. These are controlled by the 
general organization office. Although 
a double-entry system may not be ab- 
solutely necessary, it is conducive to 
greater accuracy and completeness, 
and facility in preparing reports. We 
use a general ledger, a general jour- 
nal, a cash book, an advertising reg- 
ister, and subsidiary ledgers for each 
publication. 


Value Gained by Pupils 


Before concluding I should like to 
indicate some of the prin- 
cipal points of value 
| gained by pupils engaged 
bes in the business end of 
publications. For pupils 
there is an excellent op- 
portunity to gain practice 
in secretarial, bookkeep- 
ing, and general clerical 
work, in the work of a 
cashier, and in sales ac- 
tivities, under the super- 
vision of the faculty ad- 
visors. Letters to adver- 
tisers and to teachers, and 
notices in the school calen- 
dar provide opportunities 
an Active for shorthand and typing. 
Daily entries in the jour- 
nals and ledgers, prepara- 
tion of receipts, deposit slips, and 
requisitions, end of the month work 
in summarizing ledgers, and prepar- 
ing the trial balance and schedules, 
preparation of statements of account, 
offer valuable bookkeeping practice. 
Making and receiving telephone calls, 
filing, use of various business ma- 
chines, etc., etc., allow for general 
clerical training. The daily counting 
and stacking of money, proving cash, 
etc., provide practice in the work of 
a cashier. Soliciting advertising offers 
practice in selling. All of the above 
work offers excellent educational ex- 
perience and is invaluable to pupils 
preparing for business careers. 
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O sensible man can doubt that 

insurance, and especially life in- 
surance, is one of the most important 
elements in the budget of the aver- 
age family. No one can do a greater 
kindness to his friend than to induce 
him to purchase the right kind and 
right amount of life insurance. By 
right kind is meant, that form of 
policy that will best meet those con- 
ditions that may arise, and some that 
must arise in the life of every family. 
By the right amount is meant, such 
an insurance program as will not be 
too heavy a drain upon the family 
resources, but will, at the same time, 
cover adequately the emergencies. 


Safety of Insurance 


Let the man who seeks to provide 
for himself and his family give a 
little careful study to policies and to 
companies. The great mutual legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
come nearest to being true coopera- 
tives of any business organized in 
America. They are owned and con- 
trolled by their policyholders; there 
are no_ stockholders. The _policy- 
holders own the company, and can, 
if they will, control it. They may 
have every confidence that their sav- 
ings will be invested and adminis- 
tered wisely and honestly. There 
have been some reckless statements 
in certain journals lately that life 
insurance companies were not play- 
ing fair; were charging too much for 
their services, were, in fact, cheating 
their policyholders. These critics 
seem to forget that the policyholders 
are the company. If profits are made, 
they must be distributed annually to 
the policyholders. However, in every 
mutual legal reserve company, these 
accumulated dividends as well as the 
legal reserve, which the law requires 
every company to maintain, are ab- 
solutely at the service of the individ- 
ual policyholder whenever he needs 
them. Doubtless, in some instances, 
unwise expenditures have been 
made; exorbitantly high salaries 
have been paid, but even these things 
can be controlled by the policyhold- 
ers if they choose, because the man 
who carries a $1,000 policy has just 
the same voting strength as the man 
with $100,000 of insurance. If this 
fact were appreciated by the policy- 
holders of any company, and if, 
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“A man should as systematically 
provide for life insurance in his 
budget as he would for his rent, 
his clothing, and his food. No 
man can see around the curves of 
life, and the experience of thou- 
sands, during these times of de- 
pression, has proved the very 
great value of a life insurance 
estate.” 


then, they would cooperate, there 
need be no mutual insurance com- 
pany presidents drawing exorbitant 
salaries, and there are very few. A 
caution is needed here: In investi- 
gating life insurance companies, 
don’t be misled by the word “Mu- 


“Give a little careful study to policies.’ 


tual,” because some stock companies 
insert the word mutual in their 
names. The reason mutual companies 
are stressed is because there are no 
stockholders to share the profits of 
the company, and the only life insur- 
ance companies that have failed in 
this country for half a century have 
been stock companies where a few 
stockholders got control of the com- 
pany and wrecked it. 


Provision for the Future 


A man should as systematically 
provide for life insurance in his 
budget as he would for his rent, his 
clothing, and his food. No man can 
see around the curves of life, and 
the experience of thousands, during 
these times of depression, has proved 
the very great value of a life insur- 
ance estate. Of course, insurance 
problems are different under differ- 
ent circumstances. A married man 
should have insurance that will pro- 
vide for what may be called a clean- 
up fund in case of his death. This 
should take care of current bills, ex- 
penses due to illness, and the funeral. 
It should provide for an income to 
his family covering the adjustment 
period at any rate, and the amount 
and nature of this income will de- 
pend, of course, upon the size of the 
family, the age of children, and the 
earning power of the insured. It 
should provide an educational fund 
for young children, and, if at all 
possible, for a life income for the 
wife. Thus far, the discussion has 
covered the emergencies that death 
brings. 

But we are talking about life in- 
surance, not death insurance. No 
better way to provide for one’s own 
future exists than through life in- 
surance. More than 60 per cent of 
the payments made by insurance 
companies go to living policyholders ; 
less than 40 per cent to the bene- 
ficiaries of the deceased. The most 
recent figures of a very successful 
mutual company show that during 
the same period in which it paid 
more than $73,000,000 to living 
policyholders, its payments to the 
beneficiaries by death were a little 
less than $48,000,000. This propor- 
tion will hold quite generally. 

Doubtless the limited payment life 
plan has advantages in the majority 
of cases surpassing any other plan. 
The endowment form makes the in- 
surance feature unduly expensive 
and there is always the danger that 
when the endowment becomes avail- 
able, it will be taken in cash and used 
as other savings are used, leaving the 
family with no insurance protection. 
The limited payment form of insur- 
ance, when paid up, gives a small 
annual income during the life of the 
insured and provides the full face of 
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the policy for the family at his death. 
Many thoughtful men have come to 
recognize the very great value of the 
limited payment form, or, at any 
rate, of that form of endowment that 
doesn’t mature until age 65 or more. 


Who Should Give Advice? 


The sensible policy would be, for 
the man who wishes to budget his 
life insurance, to consult a repre- 
sentative of some leading mutual 
legal reserve insurance company. 
Nearly all the great legal reserve 


companies are now strictly mutual.. 


The man need not go wrong if he 
will take a company organized in 
some states whose laws are reason- 
ably strict, like Massachusetts, New 
York, or Indiana. Most, if not all, 
representatives of the great life in- 
surance companies are both informed 
and honest. They should be con- 
sulted as one would consult his 
physician or his banker. If this is 
done, life insurance buying will be 
placed upon a far better basis than 
much of it has been in the past. 

Two cautions are pertinent here. 
First, avoid what is called “term” 
insurance, excepting for a means of 
providing for some temporary emer- 
gencies. Of course, term insurance 
is very cheap, and it may be taken 
to provide the means to pay a loan 
in case the insured would die, but 
the danger is that he will come to 
depend upon his term policy, which, 
of course, would expire at the end of 
the term, and he may then find him- 
self uninsurable. Term insurance 
has a great vital place in the insur- 
ance program, but the buyer should 
thoroughly understand its limitations. 
The other caution regards what is 
called, “Industrial Insurance,” that 
is, the insurance that is paid for by 
the week or by the month. Neces- 
sarily, such insurance is much more 
expensive than any other kind would 
be because of the cost of collecting 
which must be added to the cost of 
protection. It is argued that it is the 
only way the man of small earning 
power can provide insurance, but if 
he can pay fifty cents a week to a 
collector, he could put those half dol- 
lars in a safe place which should 
amount to at least a quarterly pre- 
mium, and he could, therefore buy a 
regular policy under the best con- 
ditions. 


Integrity of Sound Insurance 


In concluding this article, some- 
thing should be said about the reck- 
less statements that are being made 
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by some so-called economists, as to 
the unwisdom of the life insurance 
method. The experience of a cen- 
tury of both rich and poor has 
proved the efficiency, the integrity, 
and the wisdom of a proper life in- 
surance program. Many a man who 
has been wealthy leaves little or 
nothing to his family but his insur- 
ance. Those who are more fortunate 
leave large insurance estates. It is 
frequently the only way the laboring 
man or woman can provide an estate 
that is absolutely safe, and is avail- 
able whenever needed. Statistics 
show that life insurance is the big- 
gest business in the nation; bigger 
than all the steel companies put to- 
gether, or all the motor companies 
combined. There are considerably 
more than 100,000,000 life insurance 
contracts in force, and more than 


in 


insurance 
force. Every year the companies pay 
to policyholders or beneficiaries fully 
$3,000,000,000, and this is paid with- 
out delay or equivocation whenever 


$100,000,000,000 of 


the insured needs it. The argument 
that if one would put the insurance 
premiums into a savings bank he 
would have more at the end of ten 
or twenty years falls to the ground 
when one remembers two things. 
First, his family would receive in 
case of his death only what was in 
the savings bank with a little inter- 
est increase, but in case of the insur- 
ance policy, they would receive the 
full face of the policy. Second, it 
should be remembered that in this 
country thousands of banks have 
failed in the past twenty years. Legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
have not. 


SPEECH SLANTS. 


..... by D. Pena 


THE CRESCENT MOON 1S 


MOON. 


Accidents occur, 
weddings take place. 


THIS HOUSE 1S UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION BUT IT IS 
NOT “PARTLY COMPLETED’. 
The ferms are contradictory. 


ONLY THE INCREASING 


Vas MR: 


WOULD BE AN ACCIDENT. 
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A PERSON MAY @& 


BE WELL POSTED ge 
BuT IT Does \ 
MEAN HE 1S 
WELL INFORMED. 
— 


Compiled by students of Woodbury College. Los Angeles 


This popular series of cartoons is 
Los Angeles, California. They have 


printed with the permission of Woodbury College, 
been prepared by Domingo Pena, Woodbury College 


art student, in collaboration with Professor H. Phelps Gates, director of the Woodbury 
College journalism department, and have as their purpose the correction of common 


English errors. 
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Employment of Office Machine Operators 


We hear a great deal about of- 
fice employees and their respective 
qualifications and training. Office 
employees can be divided generally 
into two groups: clerical and machine 
operators. The employees designat- 
ed as clerical are those who spend 
practically all of their time filing; 
sorting, delivering, and collecting 
mail; and any tasks of a similar na- 
ture. Machine operators are those 
who spend the major portion of their 
time at a machine, or who have some 
knowledge of the machine in order 
to secure the position. 

In a recent survey of twenty large 
representative business firms in St. 
Louis (those of different types of 
business such as: dairies, banking 
institutions, newspapers, railroads, 
iron works, breweries, manufacturers 
of electrical supplies, wholesale 
houses, feed mills, etc. with an of- 
fice personnel of at least fifty peo- 
ple) it was found that a high per- 
centage of the employees were ma- 
chine operators. In the firms just 
mentioned there were about 7807 
office employees and in the same firms 
there were 5279 office machines. In 
a_ statistical analysis of the ratio 
of employees to machines it was 
found to have a mean of 1.6 which 
means approximately, that for every 
16 employees there are ten office 
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workers regardless of the type of 
work for which they are employed. 


Equipment in Use 


The most numerous of all machines 
was the typewriter, and following in 
order were: dictating and transcrib- 
ing, adding, calculating, bookkeeping, 
and duplicating machines. There 
were several other kind of machines 
in use in the various firms but many 
of them were particular machines 
suitable for specific purposes applic- 
able to that firm. The cost of 
these machines range in price from 
a few dollars to several thousand 
dollars each. One firm had over 
$130,000 invested in office machines. 

Most of the firms required that 
the typists have a high school edu- 
cation but did not insist on any ad- 
ditional preparation. They would 
employ people who were not high 
school graduates provided they had 
office experience. The largest num- 
ber of typewriters in any one firm 
was 379, but the mean for the twenty 
firms was 115. The coefficient of 
correlation between office employees 
and typewriters was 0.76 (when 


tating and transcribing machines. 
They were used by many executives 
for memorandum purposes as well 
as for dictating letters. They were 
also used by salesmen for noting 
sales ideas which might be forgot- 
ten if not noted immediately. 

The operator of a transcribing 
machine must be an accurate and 
rapid typist. She must be capable 
of putting in several hours of con- 
tinuous typing and still be able to 
turn out acceptable work. In ad- 
dition to being a skilled typist she 
must be trained in the operation of 
a transcribing machine. 


Machine Skill an Asset 


Another common office necessity 
was found to be the adding machine. 
All the firms did not require that 
the prospective employee have train- 
ing for this type of machine but 
everything else being equal they 
would prefer that she had this train- 
ing. In some of the firms training 
and skill was a most desirable asset, 
and without this skill there would 
be no chance for employment. 

There were quite a number of key- 
drive machine operators in most of 
the offices. In some of the offices 
the operators find seasonal employ- 
ment and it is necessary for them 
to work part-time before they are 


Included in the Survey were the Calculator Division and the Transcribing Department of the Shell Oil Company St. Louis Office, 


machines. Without a doubt some of 
the machines are used only part of 
the time but of the 5279, we can 
be practically certain that at least 
3500 are in constant use. In view 
of the foregoing we can readily see 
the importance of machine training. 
Many of the firms insist on some ma- 
chine training for all of their office 
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Pictured Above. 


checked according to a table of re- 
liability it was found to be highly 
significant), hence, it may be as- 
sumed that there is a close relation- 
ship between the number of office 
employees and the number of type- 
writers. 

In many of the offices there was 
evidence of the increasing use of dic- 


able to secure full-time employment. 
This type of operator usually does 
not change to any other position; 
however, she is able to increase her 
salary as she gains experience. 
The rotary type calculating ma- 
chines are usually operated by men 
and are generally found in the ac- 
counting and statistical departments. 
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It is a most desirable asset if the 
prospective employee knows how to 
operate a machine of this type. 

The bookkeeping machine is found 
in smaller numbers but it is pres- 
ent in practically every firm. The 
person preferred for this job is a 
woman about twenty-five years of 
age. The office managers desire a 
person who has had office experience 
and who understands fully the im- 
portance of accuracy. Once a per- 


son becomes a bookkeeping machine 


operator it is unlikely that she. will 
be transferred to any other position. 
This type of office worker is usually 
paid a better salary than any of the 
other office employees with the ex- 
ception of the private secretary. 


Most offices have a duplicating de- 
partment employing anywhere from 
one to eight or more people, operat- 
ing such machines as Ditto, Mimeo- 
graph, Multigraph, Multilith etc. 
The office managers want people who 
have had training in operating 
the machines. This department is 
often one of the channels of pro- 
motion and it is in this department 
that an individual is able to display 
his or her initiative and ability. 


Probation Period Required 


Not all of the people start in part- 
time positions; in fact, a great num- 
ber of them are given a full-time 
job at the beginning. There is one 
thing that applies to all, and that 
is they must all serve a period of 
probation or trial. 


Most of the companies were satis- 
fied with a person of average intel- 
ligence, but one important consid- 
eration is personal appearance. Tact, 
pleasantness, and a willingness to 
cooperate are also rated as desirable 
characteristics. In addition to the 
above characteristics, most of the 
companies demand that the applicant 
be able to pass a test. Not all of 
the companies give a test but gen- 
erally the offices that offer the bet- 
ter salaries are the ones that give 
them. 


The larger offices seem to offer a 
better salary than the smaller ones, 
but this is not true in every case. 
In the larger offices there are more 
chances for advancement and a bet- 
ter chance for increasing one’s sal- 
ary. 

At present many of the companies 
turn to business schools and to the 
schools conducted by machine manu- 
facturers for machine operators 
other than typists. There is much 
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evidence that the office managers 
are recognizing the competence of 
the graduate of the high school com- 
mercial department. Many of the 
high schools have adequate equip- 
ment in their commercial department 
and as a result are turning out thor- 
oughly trained and competent peo- 


the business teacher in their con- 
tacts with business firms have helped 
to bring this about. As they are able 
to fill satisfactorily various jobs in 
the business world, firms are realiz- 
ing that the high school graduates 
are highly desirable employees, even 
though they have not attended some 


ple. Perhaps the coordinator and other educational institution. 


““WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A GOOD SECRETARY?’’ 


In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 words on 
the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary?” 


The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenifer Hoyt, 
principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, New York; Mr. J. R. Jackman, 
officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New York. 


At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awarded first 
prize to Charlotte Westberg, a senior in the secretarial course at the University of 
Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eight other 
entrants in the contest. 


Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May issue of the Journal and one of the entries 
that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. 


If you can learn to use a “typewriter” 
With fingers that are light and sure and fast, 


If you can read your funny hieroglyphics 
From the very first dictation to the last, 


If you can learn to regulate your commas 
And tell a period from a question mark, 


If you can twist a sentence into English 
Although the shorthand meaning may be dark, 

If you can learn to glance within your notebook 
Then place your letter quickly on the sheet 
With margins that are equal top and bottom 
And at the side are even, straight, and neat, 


If you can work all day with concentration 
Nor ever “watch the clock,” as you pass by, 


If you can efficiently take orders . 
Nor ever have to stop to question “Why? 


If you can dress with taste that’s unobtrusive 
And have a voice that’s always soft and sweet, 
Place loyalty among the higher virtues 
And on the office matters be discreet, 


If you can learn to keep your head and use it 
Nor e’er repeat the self-same error twice, 


If you can always be polite and kind and helpful 
Without being too effusive or too nice, 


If you can learn to give co-operation : 
And treat your fellow-man with tactful skill, 


If you can see the things that you should handle 
And always know the times for keeping still, 


If you can do all this and keep your temper 

d wear a smile that is sincere and mild, 
You'll be “tops” as a secretary— 
And you'll have a job, my child! 


(with apologies to Mr. Kipling) 
—Virginia Yancey, Baltimore, Maryland. 
e 


Some of the other entries that received “Honorable Mention” will be presented in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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Job Efficiency Clerical Work 


OTION study and the methods 

of efficiency engineers have long 
been familiar policies of industrial 
management. In many factories ef- 
ficiency experts study routines and 
methods to eliminate the waste of un- 
suitable equipment, misused mate- 
rials, misapplied individual effort, 
and lack of coordination of efforts. 
The efficiency expert has entered the 
field of office management also; and 
recent studies indicate that the trend 
is toward greater use of his methods 
in the office. One survey shows that 
office managers are using these meth- 
ods of control in offices in which the 
personnel ranges from 35 to 15,000, 
and for approximately fifty different 
kinds of office tasks. The practice 
is sufficiently widespread that the 
clerical worker should have a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of motion 
economy. 

The work of the efficiency expert 
involves a thorough analy- 
sis of existing conditions, 
methods, equipment, mate- 
rials, forms, tools, and rou- 
tines. These may affect the 
time required to perform 
the work satisfactorily. 
This study usually results 
in changes in routines, flow 
of work, business forms, or 
location of equipment 
which saves the stenograph- 
er’s time. Thus 
energy spent in 
taking useless 
steps or in mak- 
ing needless mo- 
tions is freed 
for other tasks. 
The value of 
every office task 
is questioned to 
see whether it can 
be eliminated, combined with 
some other operation, or whether the 
sequence of work can be changed or 
simplified. 


Motion Study in the Office 


After the essential tasks have been 
selected, motion study can be made 
of the operations that are found to 
be essential for the work of the of- 
fice. The aim of making a motion, 
study is to develop a standard meth- 
od, one which will improve all ex- 
isting procedures of work, including 
the utilization of all possible stand- 
ard equipment for the job, and elim- 
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“High operator efficiency is large- 
ly a matter of forming habits of 
careful and correct workmanship 
+. practicing the fundamentals 
of motion economy from the be- 
ginning of the training period as- 
sures the eventual attainment of a 
greater degree of skill.” 


inating, as far as_ possible, the 


causes of fatigue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth, 
notable efficiency engineers, discov- 
ered and expressed the laws of mo- 
tion after a study of many kinds 
of work and operations. They clas- 
sified them as follows: 


“There is a definite area in which materials and tools should be placed so that they 
may be handled with a nominal expenditure of energy and time.” 


1, Finger motions only 

2. Finger and wrist motions 

3. Finger, wrist, and forearm motions 

4. Finger, wrist, forearm, and upper- 
arm motions 

5. Finger, wrist, forearm, upper-arm, 
and body motions 


These elements they call therbligs, 
the name Gilbreth reversed. The 
general classifications appear in 
progressive order, the first requir- 
ing the least time and effort. Mo- 
tions should be confined to the low- 
est classification with which it is 
possible to do the work properly, 
and the work place should be ar- 


ranged and the best method of do- 
ing the work determined with this 
in mind, 


The One Best Method of Work 


If a job has been properly ana- 
lyzed, motion-studied, and standard- 
ized, the sequence of niotions of the 
one best method will have been 
found. A chosen worker must learn 
this new method and practice until 
he performs the task efficiently. The 
operations must then be subdivided 
into a number of smaller operations 
which can be studied and timed sep- 
arately. This study is made by the 
time-study man. The standard time 
which he establishes at the conclusion 
of a job-study taken of any job 
would be the time that is required 
by an operator who possesses av- 
erage pace under average conditions. 

Since the derived time values do 

not provide for delays and 

other legitimate allowances, 
something should be added 
to take care of fatigue, per- 
sonal needs, delays outside 
the control of the workers, 
and special or abnormal 
conditions of the job. With 
this allowance made, the 
standard time is increased 
by that amount. It is also 
necessary to determine the 
time for doing the 
setup elements of 
the work. The al- 
lowed time should 
represent the time 
which an opera- 
tor of average 
skill would  re- 
quire for doing a 
complete job 
when making an 
average effort under average con- 
ditions, and when experiencing the 
retarding effect of fatigue, unavoid- 
able delays and the like. 

From this study, the amount that 
an average worker should do in a 
given length of time can be de- 
termined and wage __ incentives 
may be paid for production above 
the average. Recent surveys show 
that when production is measured 
regularly, output increases greatly, 
unit costs are lowered considerably, 
and supervision is almost automatic. 
This gain is accomplished without 
making the employee work any hard- 
er, without sacrificing accuracy or 
quality, and at little extra cost to the 
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ing materials or counting items to be 
handled. 


Efficiency May Result in Higher 
Wages 

When job study has been made, 
higher wages may be paid, for a 
concern can afford to increase wages 
when the average productiveness per 
employee is increased. Some think 
that if they simplify methods fewer 
people will be employed. However, 
a concern can not stay in business if 
its costs of production do not meet 
competition. Too, it is true that 
the more the customer is given for 
his dollar the more business is at- 
tracted. 


While the stenographer or cleri- 
cal worker should not attempt to 
become a time- and motion-study ex- 
pert, he can, if he has the ability to 
distinguish between effective and in- 
effective motion practices, greatly im- 
prove his methods of work. A com- 
mercial graduate is often employed 
where the office is too small to war- 
rant detailed study by experts but 
where there are many instances in 
which he may apply the principles 
of motion economy. 


There are many practical appli- 
cations of these principles. for the 
clerical worker. A slow motion film 
made of the world’s fastest girl typ- 
ist shows that she uses almost no 
wrist and arm movements, and has 
developed the use of the fingers 
alone to a high degree. 


High operator efficiency is largely 
a matter of forming habits of care- 
ful and correct workmanship. The 
habit tendency is capitalized on by 
placing supplies of materials and 
tools used in fixed stations at proper 
heights and in locations that will re- 
quire a minimum of effort and of 
distance traveled, a better distribution 
of motions of the right and left 
hands, and the use of both hands 
simultaneously. Although there is 
a variation in natural ability of op- 
erators, it is also true that the de- 
gree of skill attained by an opera- 
tor is greatly influenced by habits 
formed during the learning period. 
Practicing the fundamentals of mo- 
tion economy from the beginning of 
the training period assures the even- 
tual attainment of a greater degree 
of skill. 
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Placement of Equipment 


There is a definite area in which 
materials and tools should be placed 
so that they may be handled with 
a nominal expenditure of energy and 
time. The space for the right hand 
can be delimited by extending the 
right arm from the shoulder and 
making one sweep across the desk. 
The space for the left hand can be 
defined by extending the left arm 
and pivoting from the left shoul- 
der. In these two maximum work- 
ing areas the first four classes of 
inotions may be used. Beyond these 
areas it is possible to use only the 
less desirable fifth class motions 
(finger, wrist, forearm, upper-arm 
and body motions) which require a 
change of posture. 


These two areas are subdivided 
into two spaces termed normal work- 
ing areas, encompassed by arcs 
drawn with only the forearm ex- 
tended while the upper arm is some- 
what relaxed, and the elbow held 
close to the body until the end of 
the movement is approached when 
the elbow follows the natural ten- 
dency to swing away. Materials 
and tools should be located within 
these zones with respect to the low- 
est classification of motions permit- 
ted by the character of the work. 


Of the three divisions of any job 
—prepare, perform, and put-away— 
more time is usually spent on pre- 
paring and putting away than on the 
actual performance of the task. 
Therefore, attention should be given 
to these phases of the operation. 
Time may be saved in preparing to 
do the job by having in back of the 
typewriter a rack of several short 
shelves to hold paper already as- 
sembled for the work. 


Drop Delivery an Aid to Efficiency 


Micromotion studies, that is, cam- 
era studies that picture the motions 
made together with a fast-moving 
time-piece, have shown the value of 


drop deliveries. This means an ar- 
rangement of work that will allow 
the finished article to be delivered 
by simply releasing it in the position 
in which it is completed without 
moving to dispose of it. The time 
saved in transporting the work to 
its destination is not so important 
as the fact that both hands are freed 
so that they may proceed simul- 
taneously in unbroken rhythm, that 
very important factor in skill. 


The human hand is most ineffec- 
tive for holding materials. Many 
clerical operations are performed 
with one hand used as a clamp for 
the largest part of the circle. <A 
simple fixture, bracket, or holding 
device of some sort will often re- 
lease the hand from holding, freeing 
it for other and more constructive 
work. 


All tools, after being handled, 
should be returned to suitable hold- 
ers designed to allow rapid release 
and also permit the tool to be picked 
up in the position in which it is 
to be used. 


Whenever possible, motions of 
arms should be in opposite and sym- 
metrical directions instead of in the 
same direction, and should be made 
simultaneously. 


Some office managers will maintain 
that methods study can not be ap- 
plied to clerical tasks because of the 
numerous variations in office work, 
and it is true that motion economy 
is more successfully used on _ re- 
petitive operations. However, each 
new problem that confronts the of- 
fice worker is a challenge to him to 
apply the priniciples of work sim- 
plification which he has learned. Real 
interest in his work will be stimu- 
lated. 


The field of work simplification 
offers a real opportunity to remove 
boredom from office work and re- 
place it with a healthy interest and 
enthusiasm in endeavoring to do each 
job in a better way. 


1941 NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
May 14, 15, 16, 17, 1941 
Under Auspices 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


If you want your students to have an opportunity to obtain a Certificate of Proficiency, 
organize a Local Test Center. Now is the time to plan for one. For full information 
address Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF UNIVERSITY OF DENVER GRADUATES 


Graduates of the School of Commerce 
of the University of Denver are found 
in positions varying from truck drivers 
to presidents of sizable corporations. 
These facts were found in a recent sur- 
vey prepared by Beta Chapter of Alpha 
Kappa Psi. The study was limited to 
graduates who received the B.S. in Com- 
merce since 1924 and includes only those 
now living in Denver. 

Private business institutions employ 
63.6 per cent of the total number of grad- 
uates located in Denver; 5.1 per cent of 
the graduates own and operate their own 
businesses; 9.4 per cent are employed in 
educational institutions; 10.9 per cent 
have entered the service of some govern- 
mental unit; 4.8 per cent are housewives; 
2.4 per cent are engaged in graduate 
study ; and the remainder, or 3.8 per cent, 
are unemployed. It is of interest to ob- 
serve that of the total number of grad- 
uates, one out of seven hold administra- 
tive or executive positions. 

Of the specific type of work done by 
those employed in business, accounting is 
the most prominent—27.4 per cent of the 
total number of graduates are engaged 
in accounting. This is undoubtedly be- 
cause of the emphasis which is placed 
upon the training in accountancy at the 
School of Commerce. 

Next to accounting the greatest number 
of graduates now employed in a_par- 
ticular field is found in “general office 
work.” However, the variety of business 
activities included under this classifica- 
tion does not make the concentration in 
this field as significant as that which is 
evidenced in the accounting field. General 
clerical work, which combires — steno- 
graphic, filing, and general office duties, 
accounts for 53 of the total number of 
88 who are engaged in general office 
work. It is notable that 42 of the 75 
women graduates are engaged in general 
office work, 

The field of merchandising ranks third 
in importance in terms of number of grad- 
uates emploved. Of the 52 alumni in this 
field, 24 are in positions which involve 
selling in one form or another. 

Educational work follows merchandis- 
ing in importance, this field accounting for 
27 of the graduates, of which 17 are men 
and 10 women. Those who have entered 
teaching as a profession majored in busi- 
ness education in the School of Com- 
merce and are teaching such subjects as 
stenography, bookkeeping, general 
business. 

Employment in government service ac- 
counts for 10.8 per cent of the graduates. 
Of the number engaged in accounting, 
15.2 per cent are working in government 
offices, as are 17.1 per cent of those in 
general office work. Since the city of 
Denver is sometimes called a second 
Washington, D C., because of its numer- 
ous government offices, one would nat- 
urally expect that a fairly large number 
of commerce graduates would find em- 
ployment in public service. Although 
10.8 per cent indicates a fairly strong 
representation in government employment 
the general impression has been that this 
percentage was even greater. 

The most significant relationship be- 
tween major studies and present occupa- 
tional status is found in the field of ac- 
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counting where 73.9 per cent of those who 
are now engaged in accounting work also 
majored in that subject during their un- 


dergraduate days. Similar relationships, 
although not quite as marked, are found 
to exist in the other fields. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is that students’ ma- 
jor interests in college are maintained 
and put into actual practice in business. 


“PREPAREDNESS COURSES” AT UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


From traffic managers to foreign 
trade analysts, “preparedness courses” 
in the University of Texas School of 
Business Administration are building 
behind-the-lines experts. At least sixty 
courses offered by the school—including 
work in accounting, banking and _ fi- 
nance, marketing, international trade, 
management, transportation and indus- 
try—would have direct bearing on prob- 
lems faced by this country in a national 
emergency, says J. Anderson Fitzgerald, 
University business dean. 

Aimed, for example, at streamlining 
financial machinery of federal bureaus 
to insure accurate records and efficient 
operations are two courses in govern- 
mental accounting where audit control, 
tax and assessment statements, the use 
of business machines and similar topics 
are examined. Classes in income tax 


procedure, price-making and_ business 
forecasting train the student in taking 
the profits out of war with excess profits 
taxes, and the stabilization of prices 
against a false boom are studied, Dean 
Fitzgerald revealed. 

An analysis of the natural resources 
of the United States and the utilization 
of these resources are taken up in two 
other courses, he added. Related to 
these are studies of United States for- 
eign trade, Latin-American resources 
and trade and industries and trade of 
the Far East. 

Discussing problems of wartime con- 
gestion that might occur in the nation’s 
harbors and on the highways in trans- 
porting supplies, Dean Fitzgerald point- 
ed to the training offered in four courses 
in motor, air and water transportation 
and traffic management. 


SALESMANSHIP ANALYZED FOR GRADUATES 


In an interesting series of articles in 
the New York Sun discussing the always 
important question of II’hat Job for the 
Graduate? the occupation of salesman was 
recently analyzed as to the vocational op- 
portunities which it offers young men and 
women, Contrasting the bygone flashy 
traveling salesman with his conservative 
prototype today, the article stresses the 
point that salesmanship is no longer a hit- 
and-miss affair, hut has been reduced to 
scientific terms. Principles have been ar- 
rived at and plans worked out whereby 
the highest achievement may be expected, 
the writer declares, and statisticians have 
gone on record to the effect that the sales- 
man who makes the scientific method his 
own will be more successful. 


“If one is eager to invest in courses 
on the college level which may contribute 
something to preparation for saleswork,” 
the article continues, “the following sub- 
jects should be given consideration: So- 
ciology, economics, psychology, business 
administration and _ statistics. In high 
school—and it goes without saying that 
one should be a high school graduate to 
enter the field of the salesman—the 
courses to sink your teeth into are Eng- 
lish, mathematics, economics, — public 
speaking and commercial law.” 

In stressing the importance of the study 
of English, the writer states that the aver- 
age person has a vocabulary of less than 
12,000 words; the salesman should bring 
his close to 14,000. 


N.E.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting World Goodwill in High 
Schools and Thru the Activities of Teach- 
ers Organizations. 1940 report of the 
Committee on International Relations. 39 


pp. 25c. 

How To Organize Teacher Credit 
Unions. Report of the Committee on 
Credit Unions issued in May 1940. 31 pp. 

Consumer Cooperatives. Report of the 
Committee on Cooperatives, 1939 and 
1940. 39 pp. 25c. 

Married Women Gainfully Employed. 
1940. 31 pp. 25c. 

The Effect of Tenure Upon Profes- 
sional Growth. 1940. Report by the Com- 
mittee on Tenure. 16 pp. 25c. 

Workmen’s Compensation Provisions 
for Public School Employees. 1940. 42 pp. 
Mimeographed. 15c. 

Review of Educational Research, June, 
1940, “Teacher Personnel.” $1. 

Review of Educational Research, Feb- 
ruary 1940, “Social Background of Edu- 
cation.” $1, 


Staffs and Salaries of State Depart- 
ments of Education, 1939-1940, Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular No. 5, 
May 1940. 42 pp. Planographed. 50c. 

Problems and Principles in the Schedul- 
ing of Teachers’ Salaries. 1940 Report of 
the Committee on Salaries. 36 pp. 25c. 

State Minimum-Salary Standards for 
Teachers, 1940. October 1940. 95 pp. 
(mimeo.) 25c. 

Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1940. 73 pp. 50c. 

Promising Practices in Secondary Edu- 
cation. Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Oc- 
tober 1940. 130 pp. $1. 

Occupational Adjustment. Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, November 1940. $1. 

These publications are available from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 —— Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, 
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TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student typewriting test service. For the school year 
te fina eight tests have been published, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring 
each test. 

The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools in September, with the week in which each test 
should be given clearly indicated both in the test manual and on the tests themselves. The tests for February, March, April, and 
May are being sent to schools this month, together with a schedule for giving them. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained by a group of codperating teachers are 
being published in this JourNaL. The following table indicates the results on the December Typewriter Educational Research Bu- 
reau Straight Copy Test as reported by the codperating group of schools. 


RESULTS FOR STRAIGHT COPY TEST—VOLUME VII—DECEMBER 1940—NUMBER 3 


1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 
ii il il 11 il 11 12 12 12 12 12 
‘ x Not Not Not Not Not 
LS, eT  ee Per Req Per Per. Per. Req Req Req Per Req Req Req Req 
Periods a week 
5 5 5 10 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5, 5 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
5 
Length of period **... .... 40-45 40-45 60 40-45 60 60 40-45 50-55 40-45 40-45 50-55 60 40-45 
Number of testees......... 391 233 108 137 109 137 1449 355 155 1119 403 367 176 
OS Si eae 0-55 0-44 0-39 0-30 0-47 0-48 0-63 0-56 0-51 0-61 0-52 0-64 0-54 
30 34 29 31 41 41 44 44 42 45 44 49 50 
25 29 24 28 39 39 41 41 39 42 40 45 46 
21 26 24 26 37 38 39 39 36 40 38 43 45 
19 24 23 25 36 36 38 37 34 39 37 42 44 
17 23 20 22 35 35 36 35 31 37 36 41 43 
15 22 19 21 34 34 35 34 30 36 35 39 42 
14 21 18 19 33 33 34 33 29 34 34 38 41 
12 20 17 17 32 32 33 32 28 33 33 37 39 
11 18 16 16 32 31 31 32 27 32 32 36 38 
10 17 15 15 31 30 30 30 26 31 31 ao 37 
9 16 15 14 31 29 29 29 25 30 30 34 36 
8 15 14 13 30 28 28 28 24 29 30 33 s5 
7 13 13 12 29 27 27 26 23 28 29 32 34 
6 12 12 10 28 26 26 25 23 27 28 30 33 
5 11 12 8 27 25 25 24 22 26 27 29 32 
4 10 11 6 26 24 24 23 21 25 26 27 30 
3 9 10 3 26 23 23 21 19 23 25 26 28 
1 6 9 1 25 21 21 17 18 21 23 24 27 
0 4 6 ie 23 17 20 11 13 18 21 21 24 
* Req. = Erasures Required. Not Per. = Erasures Not Permitted. ** In minutes. 


OUTSTANDING BUSINESS TEXTS 


Fitting Yourself Training for the 
for Business Modern Office 
MacGibbon Robinson 


Written for young people preparing to enter business, this Explains what is done and how to do it in all departments 


new text interprets for future office workers what business of the modern office, and gives helpful advice on getting an 

will require of them in addition to specific skills. To be office job and keeping it. A textbook suitable for class or 

ready soon. home-study use. 543 pp., $1.96. 

Introduction to Your 

Ad isi i 
vertising Personal Economics 

Brewster and Palmer Smith 

A basic text in advertising covering all phases of the sub- Brings to the student a clear picture of those economic prob- 

ject: How to write it, how to display it, where to publish it, lems he will face as a wage earner: income budgeting, 

and the operating side of advertising. New 4th edition ready proper use of credit, buying insurance, investing, etc., etc. 

in January. 640 pp., $1.96. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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Distributive Education Bulletin 


Administrators and teachers of dis- 
tributive education will be delighted to 
read and use the new vocational division 
bulletin No. 211 of the Office of Educa- 
tion on Distributive Education Organiza- 
tion and Administration prepared by Dr. 
Kenneth B. Haas. 

The bulletin gives the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act relating to distributive 
education; the administrative set-up pro- 
vided under the Act and its interpreta- 
tions; suggestions for setting up evening, 
part- -time and cooperative classes and spe- 
cial suggestions for teacher training and 
the qualifications of distributive education 
personnel. 

The bulletin is a valuable vade mecum 
for those interested in this increasingly 
important field of business education. It 
may be secured for ten cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, 

Social Security Legislation Draws Fire 


The following statement was prepared 
recently by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association: 

“United States Senator Wagner started 
something in August when he introduced 
a bill (S. 4269) which proposed placing 
local and state employees under federal 
social security. His bill would have made 
public employees eligible for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits (but not un- 
employment insurance). Perhaps, out of 


every five local and state employees: one 
welcomed Senator Wagner’s idea; two 
indicated confusion and skepticism; and 
two expressed violent disapproval. The 


last group included those who are now 
eligible to the benefits of various local and 
state systems—many of which offer dis- 
ability insurance and ultimately higher re- 
tirement income than the federal plan 
promises. Many persons feared that fed- 
eral social security would impose a new 
tax load upon local and state govern- 
ments which would be harmful in various 
ways but particularly dangerous to the 
further financing of existing retirement 
plans. The storm of protest led Senator 
Wagner to explain that he meant no harm 
tc existing systems and to prove his stand 
he introduced the following amendment to 
his bill on November 19: 
Service performed in the employ of 
a state, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or any instrumentality of any 
one or more of the foregoing which is 
wholly owned by one or more states 
or political subdivisions, or any in- 
strumentality or authority created and 
existing by virtue of legislative acts 
of two or more states, where the 
employee performing such service is 
a beneficiary, or a contributing mem- 
ber, or has an unrealized interest in, 
or is designated as a future bene- 
ficiary by the rules of, any pension, 
relief, or retirement fund, established 
and maintained by authority of the 
constitution or statutes of a state, pro- 
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vision of a municipal charter, or ordi- 
nance of a municipality or other po- 
litical subdivision. Provided that such 
persons as are separated from said 
service without pension, retirement, or 
compensation award shall not there- 
after be affected by the provisions of 
this paragraph. 

“It is reported that Senator Wagner 
plans to rewrite his bill entirely and to 
introduce it in the next session of Con- 
gress after January 1, 1941. In the re- 
vised edition he may eliminate public em- 
ployees from further consideration; or he 
may try to exempt members of existing 
systems but require social security in 
states where little or no protection exists ; 
or he may provide for the exemption of 
existing systems and make the federal 
security plan optional in the ‘have not’ 
areas. 

“The whole matter is further compli- 
cated by various proposals for nationwide 
pension plans, such as ‘ham and eggs,’ 
Townsend, ‘Mankind United,’ and the so- 
called General Welfare Act. The last plan 
calls for a 2 per cent tax on all employed 
individuals which would provide everyone 
at age 60 with about $30 per month. For 
public employees this payment would be 
wi addition to benefits promised under ex- 
isting local and state systems. The advo- 
cates of all of these proposals are con- 
tending for public and Congressional sup- 
port. The NEA Research Division is 
keeping in touch with developments and 
distributing information bulletins from 
time to time. The NEA National Council 
on Teacher Retirement has asked Senator 
Wagner not to imperil the status of exist- 
ing teacher retirement systems.” 


Materials for Merchandise Teachers 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issued two sourcebooks in 
1939, The Consumer Market Data Hand- 
book and the Industrial Market Data 
Handbook. The former contains 82 sta- 
tistical series, most of which are based 
upon the 1935 Census of Business. While 
the population figures go back to 1930, 
some of the more specialized series are 
for years as late as 1938. Number of 
pages—464. 

All of the data in the Industrial Hand- 
book were collected by the Bureau of the 
Census and originally compiled by that 
Bureau or the Bureau of Mines. They 
gd the year 1935. Number of pages— 


Since 1939 figures will be available soon 
and since a limited number of both hand- 
books are still on hand in the Bureau, free 
copies of either of these handbooks will 
be mailed to your library post free upon 
the written request of the head librarian, 
addressed to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
The number allotted to each will depend 
upon the number requested and the total 
number available. No request will be 
filled until a reasonable time has elapsed 
for receipt of letters from the West Coast. 


Reorganization of CCC Asked 


Calling for wholesale changes in ad- 
ministration, personnel, and camp pro- 
grams, the "American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education 
made public on December 14 a statement 
of recommendations for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, based on an _ intensive 
study of the agency covering a number 
of years. Because the latter part of the 
CCC study was semi-official in character, 
consisting of the operation of experimental 
training programs in selected CCC camps 
with the cooperation of the CCC, and also 
because several American Youth Commis- 
sion members are part of the national de- 
fense program of the government, the 
statement has more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. It is to be followed in coming 
months by staff reports on the study itself. 
Among the recommendations are: 


Consolidation of the CCC and the 
National Youth Administration “in a 
single new youth service, which would 
continue the work programs now car- 
ried on by both CCC and NYA, and 
any other work projects for youth 
that may be found appropriate.” 

Abstention from use of CCC camps 
as “special military training centers.” 

Withdrawal of the War Department 
from any connection with the CCC, 
and of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior (except for selec- 
tion, inspection, and approval, when 
completed, of work projects), with 
assumption of their present activities 
by the Director’s office. 

Transfer of the function of selec- 
tion of enrollees from state and local 
relief agencies to state public unem- 
ployment offices. 

Opening of enrollment opportunities 
to “unemployed, out-of-school youth 
who have not adjusted well to a 
school environment and who seem 
likely to profit most from a work- 
centered training program under work 
camp conditions,” under a policy “that 
will entirely avoid any stigma of re- 
lief or charity.” 

Civil service classification of all su- 
pervisory personnel, with experience 
and ability in training procedures a 
cardinal requirement, and with pro- 
motional opportunities for all, begin- 
ning with enrollees themselves. 

Shifting of the major emphasis of 
camp programs from conservation ac- 
tivities and the giving of employment 
to training and development of en- 
rollees through the use of employment 
in conservation work in a “work-cen- 
tered training program in which the 
main emphasis is placed upon relating 
training to the job and giving as much 
training as possible on the job.” 


Numerous other specific recommenda- 
tions are made. 

Copies of the 24-page statement are 
available free from the Commission at 
Place, N.W., Washington, 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary fraternity in business education, evaluates two films, both of 
which have been screened by the committee. 


Our Children’s Money 


Two reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Grade Placement: 

Ninth year high school classes in introduc- 
tion to business. Topic:—thrift and bud- 
gets. 


Distributed by: 


The Harmon Foundation 
140 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Minutes 
ways 


About Twenty 
Extra both 


Running Time: 
Transportation: 


Rental: $3.00 


Summary 


A father is away from his family on 
business for a year. During this time the 
family has developed bad financial habits. 
At breakfast, the boy of eight and his 
sister of twelve request a baseball glove 
and a new dress for a doll. When the 
mother refuses, the boy sulks and the 
girl cries and they both beg the money 
from the grandmother. The mother pro- 
tests but when a C.O.D. package arrives 
she, too, must borrow from the grand- 
mother. 

The boy breaks a neighbor’s window 
while playing ball and the father’s first 
act on arriving home is to pay for it. 
That evening while going through the ac- 
cumulated mail, the father discovers many 
unopened bills. His wife protests that she 
doesn’t mean to be extravagant but that 
she does not know how to manage money. 
When the boy says he wants a toolchest 
and says it costs only five dollars the 
father is very much disturbed. 

When breakfast is over, the father says 
that the family needs a financial system. 
The children are given regular allow- 
ances; they may buy what they wish, they 
must pay their personal debts and they 
are expected to save. Bob is to pay for 
the broken window and there is to be no 
more begging from Grandma. 

The boy is anxious to buy a toolchest 
and the girl a camera. Since they are not 
saving money fast enough the grand- 
mother suggests that they might be able 
to earn the money by doing special jobs 
for which they would be paid by their 
father and herself. The boy pushes a 
lawnmower, the girl waters the garden, 
dusts and cleans in the house and washes 
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the dishes. They are thus able to buy 
their mother birthday presents with the 
money earned. As they wish to have more 
money they decide that they should be 
paid for taking care of their rooms but 
their mother tells them that each must do 
his share of taking care of the home. 

One day their father comes upon them 
in the shopping district while they are 
looking at windows filled with toys, candy 
and sporting goods. When they do not 
spend their money the father praises 
them for their good judgment. As time 
passes the children continue to save and in 
the closing scenes they are shown with the 
camera and toolchest for which they had 
been saving. 


Evaluation 


Our Children’s Money attempts to de- 
pict the rewards of thrift and saving. It 
does this by tracing the change from had 
to good financial habits in the lives of 
two young children. It achieves this aim 
only partially because the actors are 
amateurs, the pace of the film is some- 
what slow and because the theme, though 
unified, lacks elements of strong dramatic 
interest. It is open to some question as 
to how strong an appeal the climax of 
the film, the final purchase of a camera 
and a toolchest, will be. 

On ‘the other hand the committee has 
had considerable difficulty in locating 
films that can be integrated with the 
teaching of thrift and budgets as Our 
Children’s Money definitely can be. The 
vocabulary and mood is rather juvenile, 
although satisfactory for first year high 
school students. The film would serve 
as a Satisfactory introduction to the sub- 
ject of thrift and could be made to serve 
as a motivation for the teaching of 
budgets. There are many _ situations 
which could be made to serve as_ the 
basis for discussion. One such topic that 
would arouse interest would be the jus- 
tice of making Bob pay for the broken 
window out of his allowance. 

The alternative methods for teaching 
thrift are by presenting oral or textbook 
material and this film, in spite of the 
deficiencies, is superior to these other 
methods. Another criticism is that the 
film omits much, such as any direct ref- 
erence or detailed consideration of 
budget forms or the larger and more 
imnortant effects of thrift in the lives of 
individuals. Another point is that the 
film shows the children being paid to 
do tasks which, in many homes, chil- 
dren are expected to perform without 
financial reward. 


Merit System Advancing 


Two Reels, 16 & 35 mm. Sound 
Distributed by: 


Bureau of Information 

New York City Civil Service Commission 
299 Broadway 

New York City 


Rental: Free (Limited number of prints) 
Transportation: Paid by borrower both 
ways 
Running time: About Twenty-five Minutes 


Summary 


New York City has a vast army of 
190,000 municipal employees. To recruit 
the best qualified workers over 15,000 
examinations are given yearly, Informa- 
tion about these examinations is given in 
the Civil Service Bulletin, in the Civil 
Service weekly radio programs broadcast 
over WNYC and in civil service news in 
the daily newspapers. 

Since such a great variety of tests are 
given, authorities in various fields are 
called in to help in the preparation of the 
tests. The tests are handwritten by the 
examiner and then locked up in a special 
vault. Tests are given to the printer only 
one night in advance of the examination. 
Today the applicant goes to the library 
for a job instead of to a political leader. 
One recent examination was given in 
twenty-four high schools to 75,000 candi- 
dates. The examinees were scattered at 
random and finger-printed at every stage 
to prevent cousin Willy from taking the 
test. The examination papers carry no 
name but only a number and to prevent 
any possibility of identifying papers they 
are renumbered. Many of the papers are 
then scored by an electric test scoring 
machine. Since written tests are not 
enough, oral exams for personality, speech, 
manners and appearance are given. A 
sound recording is made of everything 
spoken during the interview. This is to 
take care of appeals and lawsuits. Inter- 
esting athletic tests for policemen, fire- 
men and sanitation men are shown. Cer- 
tain practical tests are shown; machinists 
are required to turn down a certain item 
on a lathe. The best product is rated 100 
and the others accordingly. 


Evaluation 


As this film does not show clerical, of- 
fice or business positions in any detail it 
car only be related to business education 
in a most indirect and oblique way. Let 
us say that its inclusion in this series of 
reviews is evidence that business educa- 
tion recognizes that it is part of general 
education. The film can be integrated di- 
rectly with civics, history and government 
classes. It should have some motivating 
effect in business classes because it shows 
the competition that must be met, the 
high standards required for success, and 
the impartiality of the marking system. 
As the film has not yet been completed it 
is to be hoped that sequences relating to 
typing, stenographic, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting and clerical positions will be 
added. The scenes showing the appraisal 
of a candidate’s appearance, speech, man- 
ners, and personality will tie in directly 
with work emphasized by many business 
teachers. The film is excellent and inter- 
esting, extremely worth while for audi- 
torium showing and very frankly propa- 
ganda for the type of good government 
teachers favor. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE COUNCIL 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

eae = Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 

luffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Treasurer 


A. O. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Secretary 


Helen Reynolds 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-President 
Hamden L. Forkner P. O. Selby 


Teachers — Columbia University State Teachers College 
New York, IN. Y. Kirksville, Missouri 


President 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 
ness education. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL ? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The CouNCcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 
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are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 to 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with tne 


CouNCcIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 


Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools was convened at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago on Thursday 
morning, December 26, by president Dr. 
E. M. Hull of Banks College, Philadel- 
phia. He appointed W. A. Robbins of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to act as secretary 
pro tem in the absence of secretary H. E. 
V. Porter of Jamestown, New York, who 
was detained by illness at his home. 


Paul Moser, Moser Business College, 
Chicago, extended greetings from his city 
to the members assembled. His address 
was responded to appropriately by W. S 
Sanford of Sanford-Brown Business Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. This response 
was to have been made by E. N. Norman, 
Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, who was unable to attend the 
meeting on account of serious illness in 
his family. 

The opening address by Dr. Hull on the 
subject “Education and Economic Well- 
Being in American Democracy Contrasted 
with the Nightmare-Autocracy,” was a 
scholarly presentation on education and 
its responsibilities in the world of turmoil 
and confusion. Then followed an inspi- 
rational greeting by Charles G. Reigner 
of the H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. “Legal Requirements and Tax- 
ation Affecting Private Business” was ably 
presented by J. F. Sherwood, Southwest- 
ern Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
S. J. Shook, Topeka Business College, To- 
peka, Kansas, discussed “War Problems 
and the Contribution of Private Business 
Schools to Mobilization Defense” and 
comment on this subject followed by C. 
W. Hanks, Brown’s Business & Secre- 
tarial School, St. Louis. P. S. Spangler 
of Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Certain Repre- 
hensible Practices Among Colleges” in his 
usual and impressive style. “The After- 
math of the Alumni Directory” was pre- 
sented by Jay Miller of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, who emphasized 
the value of this student sury ey and com- 
pilation. 


About seventy-five members attended 
the noonday luncheon, presided over by 


W. Edmondson, Edmondson School of 
Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Following the luncheon George A. 
Meadows, Meadows-Draughon College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, gave his observa- 
tions on the “Values of Hospitality and 
Contact with School Proprietors in 
Travel,” emphasizing courses of study and 
equipment. W. M. Roberts of Tyler Com- 
mercial College, Tyler, Texas, then re- 
viewed the activities of his committee in 
connection with Federal Government ac- 
tivities. After brief statements by J. L. 
Harman, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and B. 
F. Williams, Capital City Commercial 
College, Des Moines, Iowa, it was deter- 
mined to continue the committee. 


B. F. Williams presided over the after- 
noon session at which the Fraternity- 
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Sorority activities, sponsored by the asso- 
ciation were reviewed by Hiram N. 
Rasely of Burdett College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, grand-president of the frater- 
nity-sorority enterprise. Mr. Rasely re- 
ported the enthusiasm that attended this 
activity, in which thirty-seven chapters 
have already been chartered. 

The afternoon program continued with 
an address by Walter Rasmussen, Ras- 
mussen Practical Business College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, on “What Can the Asso- 
ciation Do to Expand Its Influence, to 
Sustain Its Favorable Standing and to Ex- 
tend Its Usefulness.” Each of the four 
vice-presidents gave a brief report, and 
W. S. Risinger, Utica School of Com- 
merce, Utica, New York, read the type- 
written report of secretary H. E. V. Por- 
ter. In the absence of treasurer FE. H. 


A. A. 


The American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges held a very successful meet- 
ing on December 26 in Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, climaxing the afternoon program 
with a banquet in celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the organization’s founding. 

Retiring president C. M. Thompson was 
in charge of the meeting. He is to be suc- 
ceeded in office by Ben H. Henthorn, pres- 
ident of the Kansas City College of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Hen- 
thorn is widely known as a speaker and 
has also done considerable writing for 


Mr. Henthorn 


educational publications. He was _ presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Kansas 
City from June, 1938, to June, 1939. He 
is also vice-president of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Association. 

Membership chairman A. T. Scovill re- 
perted that fifteen schools have been 
added to the membership during the past 
year. It was also disclosed that twenty- 
seven chapters have been added to Pi Rho 
Zeta International, the fra- 
ternity sponsored by A. at GA 

It was voted to el. the practice 
of giving each member school a subscrip- 


Norman, his report was read by W. A 
Robbins. 

At the annual business session the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Dr. E. M. 
Hull, president; H. E. V. Porter, secre- 
tary; Norman, treasurer; W. S. 
Risinger, W. A. Robbins, Cc: WW: Edmond- 
son and Charles F. Walker, vice-presi- 
dents. 

The annual banquet, held on Friday 
evening, was an enjoyable affair. One 
hundred and ninety-one members and 
friends were present. Dr. Hull introduced 
Karl M. Maukert of Duffs-Iron City Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as toast- 
master and he presented the program with 
tact and ability. The address of the eve- 
ning was delivered by the famous orator 
and philosopher, DeLoss Walker. 

Silver certificates were awarded to 
schools holding membership in the asso- 
ciation for a quarter of a century, the 
presentation being made by B. F. Williams. 


tion to THE JourNAL or Business Epu- 
CATION. 

Approximately eighty-two members and 
their guests attended the annual banquet 
at which L. E. Frailey, well-known letter- 
specialist, discussed the points that should 
be considered before attempting to estab- 
lish a commercial school in a community. 

The newly-elected officers, in addition 
to Mr. Henthorn, are: first vice-president, 
Catherine S. Walsh, director, Walsh 
School of Business Science, Miami; Gov- 
ernor General of Pi Rho Zeta Interna- 


tional, J. I. Kinman, president, Kinman 
Business University, Spokane; executive 
secretary, C. W. Woodward, president, 


College of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa. 
The committee chairmen include: mem- 
bership, A. T. Scovill, rer gee Scovill 
Schools, Clinton, Iowa; Board of Exam- 
iners, J. F, Lenz, manager, College of 
Commerce, Newark, Ohio; Typing Con- 
tests, J. F. Barnett, president, Northwest- 
ern School of Commerce, Lima, Ohio; 
Shorthand Contests, D. B. Moench, presi- 
dent, Henager Business College, Salt Lake 
City; Purchasing, Frank S. Winslow, pres- 
ident, Century Business College, Chicago; 
Publicity, L. D. Thomas, Carolina School 
of Commerce, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Eight district vice-presidents were 
elected as follows: New England, Chester 
H. Husson, president, Bangor, Maine 
School of Commerce; Eastern, Mrs. 
Grace Martin Cornelius, president, Grace 
Martin’s School, Pittsburgh; Southeast- 
ern, D. E. Short, Jr., Andrew Jackson 
Business University, Nashville; Central, 
J. L. Rendahl, president, Waldorf Col- 
lege, Forest City, Iowa; Northern, Mrs. 
LaVerne Maze, president, Fond du Lac 
Commercial College, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin; Southwestern, C. I. Blackwood, 
president, Blackwood-Davis Business Col- 
lege, Oklahoma City; Rocky Mountain, 
A. J. Gmeiner, president, Park School of 
Business, Denver; Pacific, R. E. Parker, 
president, Willis Business College, Santa 
Monica, California. 
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A. V. A. Business Education Section 


Two fields of vocational business edu- 
cation were given particular attention dur- 
ing the recent meetings of the Business 
Education Section of the American Voca- 
tional Association in San Francisco, De- 
cember 16-18. These were the distributive 
occupations and the office occupations. 
Two sectional meetings were arranged for 
discussions of vocational training problems 
in each of these areas. In addition, two 
general sessions and one luncheon meeting 
were held, at which the present status and 
practices in the distributive and office 
training fields were surveyed, and a fore- 
cast made for the future, including sug- 
gestions for the expansion of vocational 
business education in other types of busi- 
ness occupations. 

Themes selected for the sectional meet- 
ings were: “Content of Vocational In- 
struction for the Distributive Trades”; 
“Results of Recent Experiences and Ob- 
servations on Methods of Training for the 
Distributive Trades”; “Organizing Busi- 
ness Instruction for Future Needs” and 
“New Developments in Methods of In- 
struction and in Administration of Busi- 
ness Education.” 


At the final general session a suggested 
program for the enlargement of the serv- 
ices of vocational business education was 
presented on the theme “The Outlook for 
Business Training.” The highlights of 
the four sectional meetings were reviewed 
and certain of the outstanding current de- 
velopments in business education were dis- 
cussed. Under the heading “Outlook for 
the Future,” the suggestion was made that 
a representative committee be appointed 
by the vice-president of the American Vo- 
cational Association representing Business 
Education to study the present status of 
vocational business education with the view 
to discovering the business occupations 
which are not being adequately served 
through vocational training programs at 
present and those in which vocational 
training is not available to any great ex- 
tent and in which there appears to be a 
demand for vocational instruction. Spe- 
cial reference was made to vocational 
training needs for managerial, executive, 
secretarial, and accounting occupations. 


An exhibit of reference publications in 
vocational business education, particularly 
in the distributive and office occupations, 
was maintained at the Fairmount Hotel 
during the convention. Through the cour- 
tesy of various State Departments of Edu- 
cation, teacher-training publications in the 
field of distributive education were also 
displayed in the booth. 


In addition to the general and sectional 
sessions, special meetings were arranged 
for the instructors of cooperative train- 
ing classes in distributive education under 
the George-Deen Act, and for State and 
Regional Supervisors and Teacher-Train- 
ers in distributive education. Eleven 
states were represented at the meetings of 
this latter group. Experiences of the va- 
rious states in organizing programs of dis- 
tributive education and in developing 
teacher-training programs were discussed, 
with the suggestion that arrangements be 
made for national coordination of all 
phases of distributive education through 
the active cooperation of the heads of the 
distributive education programs of the 
states. 

The luncheon meeting, sponsored by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the 
San Francisco Sales Managers Associa- 
tion and various groups of business edu- 
cators, was held in the Sir Francis Drake 
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Hotel. Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia 
University, vice-president of the American 
Vocational Association representing Busi- 
ness Education spoke on “Business Pre- 
paredness and Prosperity.” 

A life membership in the American Vo- 
cational Association was presented to Dr. 
Ira W. Kibby, Chief of the Bureau of 


N. A. B. 


The program of the fourteenth annual 
conference of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
scheduled for February 21 and 22 at the 
Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic City, will 
be built around the general theme “The 
Curriculum in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion.” President Paul L. Salsgiver, Bos- 
ton University, will be in charge of the 
meeting. 

At Friday morning’s opening session, 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, Columbia University, 
will speak on “The National Teacher Ex- 
aminations and Teacher Selection”; Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Ten- 
nessee, will discuss “Implications of the 
National Teacher Examinations for the 
Business Teacher-Training Curriculum”; 
and Dr, Richard E. Jaggers of the Ken- 


Mr. Salsgiver 


tucky State Department of Education will 
have as his topic “Co-operation between 
the College and the State Director of 
Teacher Certification in the Development 
of a Business Teacher-Training Curricu- 
lum.” 

The four speakers scheduled for the 
afternoon meeting and the subjects on 
which they will talk are: Professor Wil- 
liam E. Einolf, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, “The Content and Significance of Gen- 
eral Education in the Business Teacher- 
Training Curriculum”; Dr. Paul S. Lo- 
max, New York University, “The Content 


Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, by the members of 
the Distributive Education Club of Cali- 
fornia, at the banquet meeting on Tues- 
day evening. 


The complete proceedings of the general 
and sectional meetings were recorded and 
will be published in the form of a report 
by the business education division of the 
American Vocational Association. 


and Significance of General Professional 
Education in the Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Curriculum”; Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana, “The Role of Special Methods 
Courses and Student Teaching in the Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Curriculum”; and 
Dr. McKee Fisk, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, “The Role of 
Specialized Subject Matter in the Business 
Teacher-Training Curriculum.” 

There will be a breakfast meeting of 
association officers and directors on Sat- 
urday morning. The morning’s program 
will consist of a panel discussion on 
“Standards Versus Actual Procedures in 
the Organization and Administration of 
Business Teacher-Training Curriculums.” 
Professor D. D. Lessenberry of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh will act as chairman, 
and the members of the panel will be: 
Professor Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago; T. H. Coates, New River State 
College, Montgomery, West Virginia; G. 
G. Hill, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; Professor F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; Dr. William R. 
Odell, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Oakland, California; Clinton Reed, acting 
chief of the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion of the New York State Department 
of Education; Dr. Helen Reynolds, New 
York University; Dr. P. O. Selby, North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Following the discussion, Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Columbia University, will 
give the “Progress Report of the Policies 
Committee.” 

Guest speaker at the luncheon will be 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University, who will have as his subject 
“What Kind of Americanism Should the 
Rising Generation Be Taught?” The aft- 
ernoon session will be devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting. 

Officers of the association in addition 
to president Salsgiver are: Vice-president, 
Frances B. Bowers, Temple University, 
Philadelphia; secretary, H. M. Doutt, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio; treas- 
urer, Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


N. E. A. Department 


The Convention Bureau of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has found it neces- 
sary to shift the hotel headquarters of the 
NEA Department of Business Education 
from the Hotel Kenmore to the Touraine 
Hotel for its next annual convention in 
Boston from June 29 to July 3, according 
to an announcement from president V. H. 
Carmichael. 

Business educators who expect to at- 
tend the convention of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education should indi- 
cate the fact that they are members of the 
Department, and that they prefer assign- 
ments at the Touraine Hotel in making 
applications for rooms in Boston. The 


Convention Bureau urges the Department 
members to act promptly as only prompt 
action can assure accommodations at the 
Touraine. The housing committee sug- 
gests, wherever possible, that members oc- 
cupy double rooms and twin-bedded rooms 
since in all hotels the number of single 
rooms available during a convention is 
decidedly limited. 

Mildred E. Taft, second vice-president 
of the Department, is chairman of con- 
vention arrangements, and Katherine W. 
Ross of the Boston Clerical School is 
chairman of the local committee on con- 
vention arrangements. 
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N. B. 


The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation by constitutional amendment 
changed its name to the National Business 
Teachers Association at its forty-third 
annual convention at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28. Elvin S. Eyster, direc- 
tor of business education in the Fort 
Wayne Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, was elected to head the association 


Elvin S. Eyster 
President 


Fidelia Van Antwerp 
ist Vice-President 


LA. 


general assembly for the creation of a 
college department on an equal basis with 
the private schools department and the 
public schools department was also passed. 
The new department, whose creation climi- 
nated the college section, will have a rep- 
resentative on the Executive Board and 
will share in the Association’s presidency 
every third year. 


Sam J. Wanous 
2nd Vice-President 


Front Row, left to right: Ivan E. Chapman and B. F. Williams, Executive Board Mem- 
bers; J. Murray Hill, Secretary. Back Row, left to right: Lloyd V. Douglas, Executive 
Board; Karl M. Maukert, Treasurer; Paul Moser, Executive Board. 


for the coming year. Mr. Eyster, who is 
associate editor of the National Business 
Education Quarterly, has been active in 
business education associations for many 
years and is ably fitted for his important 
position. 

An amendment presented at the first 


More than 1,200 members registered at 
the convention, but the total attendance at 
the meetings was even greater than this 
number. Membership chairman Ivan 
Mitchell, Western High School, Detroit, 
reported that the total membership is ap- 
proximately 3,000. 


The distributive education round table 
held for the first time this year will be 
continued, The other round table and 
sectional programs were carried out as 
outlined in the December issue ©: the 
JourNAl The attendance at all these 
meetings, and particularly at the general 
assemblies, was the largest in the his. 
tory of the group. Credit for the con- 
vention’s success is due in large part to 
retiring president B. F. Williams and to 
Paul Moser, chairman of the com» ittee 
on arrangements. 

It was voted to hold the convention in 
Chicago again next year. 

At the annual banquet Saturday e\ «ning, 
Mr. Williams was honored throug’) the 
presentation of a brochure of the A:eri- 
can Pioneer Guild. In making the prcsen- 
tation for the American Court of }ionor 
of the American Pioneer Guild, |). D. 
Lessenberry of the University of | ’itts- 
burgh told of an incident which occurred 
two years ago when Mr. Williams retired 
from the presidency of the National \sso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Sc/iools 
after twenty-five years of leadershij. In 
recognition of his work, the members of 
the N.A.A.C.S. presented him with a 
check for the payment of a new car. and 
his acceptance speech was this: 


“T accept this generous gift becatise 
you want me to do so; but there is 
another man who has meant much to 
you and to our association, a man 
whose unseeing eyes were but an in- 
cidental physical factor in his life be- 
cause he had a seeing mind and a 
noble heart. In the past he has given 
freely of his faith, his intelligence, 
and his leadership. Now he is ill and 
in need of us. He needs our con- 
tinuing friendship and our help. So 
I accept your money not for a new 
car that would please me and make 
for my physical comfort, but for our 
friend, Mr. J. F. Fish.” 

Following this speech of acceptance, \Ir. 
Williams indorsed the check to Mr. Fish, 
vice-president of the N. A. A. C. S. for 
twenty-four years, who was at that time 
in the Hubbard Memorial Home in New 
Carlisle, Indiana. 

The new officers of the Association, in 
addition to Mr. Eyster are: first vice-pres- 
ident, Fidelia Van Antwerp, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet, Illinois; second 
vice-president, Sam J. Wanous, assistant 
professor of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; sec- 
retary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; treasurer, Karl M. Maukert, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, |’enn- 
sylvania. 

The retiring president, B. F. Williams, 
became a member of the Executive Board. 
Paul Moser was re-elected to the Board 


Speakers’ Table at the Annual Banquet of the National Business Teachers Association. 
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for a three-year term to ss the 
private schools department. Ivan Chap- 
man is the new member of the Board to 
represent the public schools department 
and Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas is the new 
member representing the college depart- 
ment. : 

Officers elected in the three departments 
and the various sections are: 

Public Schools Department: chairman, Paul 
White, Frank L. Smart School, Davenport, lowa; 
yice-chairman, Donald Murphy, Cudahy High 
School, Cudahy, Wisconsin; secretary, Mrs. 


Paul White 
8. OA. 


Geraldine Schmitt, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Private Schools Department: chairman, E. W. 
Pennock, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, Fenton, American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. 
G. W. Puffer, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


College Department: chairman, Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinois; vice-chairman, Dr. Herbert 
Tonne, New York University; secretary, Viona 
Hansen, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table: 
chairman, Earl Clevenger, Central State Teach- 
ers College, Edmond, Oklahoma; vice-chairman, 

Reynard, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois; secretary, Harle . Sheafer, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Social-Business Round Table: chairman, J. An- 


The 44th annual convention of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association has 
been scheduled for April 9, 10, 11 and 12 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston. The gen- 
eral theme of the meeting will be “Busi- 
ness Education for Tomorrow.” 

In order to present adequately the many 
sides of this topic, three committees have 
been appointed to prepare the discussions. 
Herbert A. Tonne heads the New York 
committee which is investigating “Trends 
and Factors Affecting Curriculum Revi- 
sion in the Business Education Program 
of the Schools.” He is assisted by Peter 
L. Agnew, Hamden L. Forkner, Clinton 
A. Reed, Louis A. Rice, and Conrad J. 
Saphier. The New England committee, 
headed by Paul L. Salsgiver, will study 
Principles, Procedures, and Methods of 
Curriculum Construction.” The commit- 
tee consists of Louis Fish, F. G. Nichols, 
and Atlee L. Percy. Charles Hamilton is 
chairman of the Philadelphia committee 
which will present “The Purpose and Ob- 
Jectives of Business Education.” His com- 
mittee includes William F. Haines, Frances 
D. North, and Mrs. Suzette Tyler. 

Friday’s program will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of “Balance and Coordination” in 
the secretarial, accounting, retailing, gen- 
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E. W. Pennock 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


drew Holley, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still 
water, Oklahoma; vice-chairman, Clyde R. Spitz 
ner, Senior High School, Coatesville, Pennsy! 
vania; secretary, Icie B. Johnson, High School, 
Amarillo, Texas 

Ihstributive Education Round Table: chairman, 
Kenneth Lawyer, state supervisor of distributive 
education, Springheld, IUllinois; vice-chairman, 
Otto R. Sielaff, co-ordinator of distributive edu 
cation, Detroit; secretary, J. Russel Anderson, 
co-ordinator of distributive education, Des Moines, 


lowa. 

Private School Instructors’ Round Table 
chairman, E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; vice-chairman, 


George F. Rowan, The Business Institute, Detroit, 


Clyde Beighey 


Michigan; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger 
Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Secretarial Round Table: chairman, Pauline 
Everett, High School, Beverly Hills, California; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Esther D. Bray, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; secretary, 
Harvey W. Welsh, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois. 

Administrators’ Round Table: chairman, Harry 
B. Bauernfeind, Township High School, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois; vice-chairman, Dr. Eugene H. 
Hughes, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; secretary, Ruth J. Plimpton, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, San Francisco. 

Office Machines Round Table: chairman, Ralph 
S. Rowland, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, Bernice Hartmann, 
Oak Park and River Forest High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; secretary, Mabel A. Sawyer, Etna 
High School, Etna, Pennsylvania. 


TA. 


eral clerical, and elective non-commercial 
curricula. There will be additional sec- 
tions on such problems as placement fol- 
low-up, selection of visual aids and other 
subjects pertaining to the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects. The complete program 


. will be published in one of the later issues 


of this magazine. 

John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education in Philadelphia, is president of 
the Association; Alice Wakefield, direc- 
tor of admissions at Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C., is vice-president ; Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, director of business 
education in Newark, New Jersey, is sec- 
retary; and P. M. Heiges, chairman of 
the business department at Newark Cen- 
tral Commercial and Technical High 
School, is treasurer. Members of the 
Executive Board are: R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College; Katherine W. Ross, 
Boston Clerical School; Clyde B. Edge- 
worth, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion in Baltimore; Conrad J. Saphier, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn; 
Alan W. Furber, The Chandler Schools, 
Boston; Peter L. Agnew, New York Uni- 
versity. Foster W. Loso, director of com- 
mercial education in Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, is Yearbook editor. 


RECENT ELECTIONS 


M. Lenore Coard of the Patterson Park 
High School, Baltimore, was elected chair- 
man of the commercial section of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association at 
its recent annual meeting. The secretary- 
treasurer is Lee Lindley of the Hamp- 
stead High School, Hampstead. 


The new president of the commercial 
section of the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation is Mrs. Pearl Greene, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Other officers 
clected at the recent meeting are: vice- 
president, Grace Bruton, High School, 
Pine Bluff; secretary, Mrs. Bessie Taylor, 
East Side Junior High School, Little 
Rock. 

Don Bowen, Anderson High School, 
Anderson, will head the commercial sec- 
tion of the Indiana State Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation for the coming year; Lawrence E. 
Thompson, Franklin High School, Frank- 
lin, will serve as vice-president; and Mar- 
garet Black, Rushville High School, Rush- 
ville, will act as secretary. 


Evan M. Croft of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in Provo was elected president of 
the business and economic section of the 
Utah Education Association at its recent 
meeting in Salt Lake City. Assisting Mr. 
Croft will be the following officers: vice- 
president representing colleges, Roland 
Stucki, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; vice-president representing junior 
colleges, Clarence Wilson, Weber College, 
Ogden; vice-president representing high 
schools, J. L. Nelson, High School, Cedar 
City. 


The following cfficers were elected to 
serve during 1940-1941 at a recent meeting 
of the Towa Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation: president, Charles Maxon, High 
School and Junior College. Burlington; 
vice-president, R. L. _Thistlethwaite, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Council 
Bluffs: secretary-treasurer, Elsie Hoersch, 
High School, Burlington. 


F. Dana Gibson, New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas, was elected chair- 
man for a two year term at the annual 
meeting of the commercial section of the 
New Mexico State Teachers Association. 
W. T. Pickle, Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege, Portales, was named vice-chairman 
for a one-year term. 


The Pennsylvania Education Association 
announces the following newly-elected 
commercial section officers in its Central, 
Eastern, and Southern districts: 

- Heyler, Senior High School, 
Williamsport, is chairman of the Central 
District; I. Kerr Miller, Senior High 
School, Williamsport, is vice-chairman; 
and Elnora Olmstead, High School, Jer- 
sey Shore, is secretary. 

In the Eastern district. S. N. Coffin, 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem, was 
elected chairman, and Mrs. Julia Blum- 
berg, Liberty High School, Bethlehem, 
was elected secretary. 

A. Douglas Bonitz, High School, Man- 
chester, is chairman of the Southern dis- 
trict; Winifred Shallenberger, High 
School, Shippensburg, is vice-chairman; 
and Marion Riedel, William Penn Senior 
High School, York, is secretary. 
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JUST IN TIME FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


A new and radically different 


BUDGET CALENDAR 


Makes Budgeting 
Easy and Simple 


W? ULDN’T you 
like to help in- 
troducea budget plan 
that really makes 
budgeting easy and 
simple? This new and 
radically different 
plan is built upon a 
very simple discovery. 
Many families pros- 
per and keep solvent 
through ups and downs, but 
deny that they use a‘‘budget.” 
How do they do it? We de- 
cided to find out. The answer 
is simple. They do plan, if 
only in their minds, to do 
three things with the next 
pay check: 1. Get ready to 
meet large occasional ex- 
penses. 2. Pay their debts as 
quickly as possible. 3. Live 
on what is left. We translated 
that way of managing into 
the simplest of budgets. 


All agree that it works 


Then we had people in widely 
different circumstances try 
out the plan. All of them— 
those who shun arithmetic, 
as well as those who like 
bookkeeping—agreed that it 
works. Folks who had always 
meant to keep a budget, but 
had never got around to it, 
saw clearly how to set up this 


MONEY 
fo Hox | 


THE CALENDAR 


plan, and went at it in earnest. 

The booklet contains all 
the work sheets needed: A 
calendar plan for meeting 
large occasional expenses, a 
calendar plan for paying 
debts, and ‘‘plan for spend- 
ing’’ sheets for every pay day 
in the year. The whole idea 
of the plan is to use these 
charts in order to make one’s 
income buy the greatest sat- 
isfaction possible. Isn’t that, 
after all, the real purpose of 
a budget? 


Copy sent free 


Here is a budget plan which 
we believe you will want to 
recommend to families who 
never seem able to keep their 
expenses within their income. 
The Budget Calendar will be 
sent to you without charge. 
You are invited to mail the 
coupon for a free copy. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


/ ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 


| Research Dept. JBE-1 7 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
Please send me a free copy of your new Budget Calendar. | 


PRACTICAL MODERN TEXTS 
ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


WALTON 
COST ACCOUNTING 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


You will be pleased with the clear and able manner in 
which these technical subjects are presented. The topics 
are developed logically; illustrative forms and problems 
and unusually comprehensive practice work are pro- 
vided. Complete Master Keys are available to instructors, 


OTHER WALTON PUBLICATIONS 


Constructive Accounting Office Procedure and 
(for beginning students) Practice 

Advanced Accounting I Business Law Cases 

-Advanced Accounting II Walton Business Law 
and Auditing Series 

C.P.A. Examination Walton-Maclean Typewrit- 
Review ing Procedure and 

Municipal Accounting Practice 


Mathematics of Accounting “Improving Your Per-on- 


and Finance (2 vols.) ality”’ 
ai Elements of Busi- Stock Brokerage Account- 
“ifm. ness Law ing 
r = We will gladly send any Walton texts for 


ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


Modern “Streamliner’ desks are 
made in a variety of styles, sizes and 
finishes . . . for every business need, 


“STREAMLINER”’ 
FILINGCABINETS 
Both the desk 
height and 4- 
drawer filing cab- 
inet are available 
in the new, smart 
“Streamliner’ 
suite. 


EVERY BUSINESS CAN SAVE TIME AND 
MONEY WITH THIS MODERN EQUIPMENT 


With Globe-Wernicke “'Streamliner’ business equipment and rec- 
ord-keeping systems your office can accomplish more work with less 
effort . . . they keep office routine operating smoothly . . . increase} 
efficiency . . . save time and money. 

Globe-Wernicke offers a wide selection of de- 
pendable filing equipment and supplies, desks, 
tables, visible records, and office accessories. 
Don't delay . . . see the Globe-Wernicke 
dealer in your city today. He will gladly show 
you this modern business equipment. 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


Globe-Wernicke cabinet and book type 
equipment are available for any size busi- 
ness. Patent features have many distinct 
advantages for users. 


GlobeWernicke ¢ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Robinson Joins Gregg Staff 


The Gregg Publishing Company an- 
nounces the addition to its sales staff of 
R. M. Robinson, formerly an instructor 
in the commercial department of the 
George Rogers Clark High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. Mr. Robinson is the com- 
pany’s representative for the state of 
Michigan. 


Mr. Robinson 


A graduate of Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Mr. Robinson is a can- 
didate for his master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Before teaching at Ham- 


mond, where he was also head basketball 
coach, he taught for a year and a half in 
Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Missouri. 


Mr. Robinson assumed his new duties 


on December first. 
e 


Moorman Goes to Florida 


John H. Moorman has been named to 
fill the vacancy left by the resignation of 
Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland from the fac- 
ulty of the College of Education and the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School at the 
University of Florida. 

Mr. Moorman graduated from North- 
western University and’ from the Univer- 
sity of Florida. He was formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Winfield, Iowa, a 
position which he left to become a re- 
search assistant at the University of Iowa 
while doing further graduate work there 
from 1936 to 1938. He has been in busi- 
ness for the past two years. 


Faculty Changes at L.S.U. 


Professor K. D. Reyer has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence from his duties 
in the department of business administra- 
tion, College of Commerce at Louisiana 

tate University, while on active duty in 
the Army as Industrial Advisor to State 
Staffs on Matters of Occupational Defer- 
ments. 

Donald Magoon, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed 
an instructor in business administration 
and assistant director of the Bureau of 
Business Research. 

Howard Smith has been promoted from 
an assistantship in economics to the rank 
of instructor in economics. 


JANUARY, 1941 


Duff’s College Appoints Hughes 


Olen B. Hughes recently joined the fac- 
ulty of Duffs-Iron City College in Pitts- 
burgh as an instructor in the accounting 
department. Prior to his appointment he 
was associated with the Boyd Business 
College in that city. 

Mr. Hughes attended Franklin Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, and the Bryant and 
Stratton Business College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. He has taught in the public 
schools of West Virginia and at Park 
Institute in Pittsburgh, in addition to his 
other teaching experience. 

New Teachers at Southwestern 
Louisiana 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute an- 
nounces the addition of three new mem- 
bers to its faculty. 

Herbert A. Hamilton, formerly assistant 
professor of business administration at 
Southwestern Louisiana College, has ac- 
cepted a similar position on the Institute 
faculty. L. E. Smith has resigned from 
his position in the accounting department 
of the Freeport Sulphur Company in New 
Orleans to accept a post as assistant pro- 
fessor in accounting. Leo M. Favrot, Jr., 
Certified Public Accountant of Lafayette, 
has been appointed full-time associate pro- 
fessor of accounting. 

e 


Mrs. Burmahin at Radford, Virginia 


Mrs. Elizabeth Burmahln has accepted a 
position as commercial teacher at State 
Teachers College, Radford, Virginia. The 
wife of E. F. Burmahln, director of busi- 
ness education in the Lynchburg, Virginia, 
public schools, Mrs. BurmahlIn formerly 
taught at the High School of Commerce 
and at Central High School in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Shepherd Young 


Protessor Shepherd Young, for twenty- 
two years head of the commerce depart- 
ment of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, died suddenly on 
November 23 at the age of sixty-four. 

Under Professor Young’s active leader- 
ship, the commerce department achieved 
an outstanding reputation and numbered 
among its graduates many nationally 
known business educators. Two years 
ago, five hundred of these former students 
returned to the campus to honcr Pro- 
fessor Young on the twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the department. 

Protessor Young founded the College 
Book Store and was manager of this en- 
terprise at the time of his death. He was 
also secretary of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College Foundation, a group of local 
citizens actively interested in the improve- 
ment of the campus. 

A graduate of Bowling Green College 
of Commerce in Kentucky, Professor 
Young later attended Harvard University. 

He is survived by his wife, Grace H. 
Young, and two sons, Joseph Hooker 
Young, an instructor at the University of 
Miami; and James Robert Young, a stu- 
dent at the University of Kentucky. 


Miss Zimmerman Changes Position 


Frances Zimmerman, for the past two 
years a teacher at the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, has accepted a position as in- 
siructor and critic teacher of shorthand 
and typing at Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Her ap- 
pointment fills the vacancy created by 


Miss Zimmerman 


Nolabelle Welch, whose change of position 
was reported in the Nov ember number of 
this magazine. 

Miss Zimmerman took her undergradu- 
ate work at West Virginia University and 
Bowling Green College of Commerce. Her 
Master’s degree is from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Before going to Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Miss Zimmerman was critic 
teacher at Concord College, Athens, West 
Virginia. She has also had teaching ex- 
perience in the public schools of Bluefield, 
West Virginia. 


Bowling Green Appointments 


Two additions were recently made to the 
faculty of the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Hallie Gaines Fisher of the Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College Training 
School was appointed head of the Eng- 
lish Department jin the College of Com- 
merce, and Mrs. Frances Johnson Sim- 
mons, formerly at the Bowling Green 
High School, was appointed to a position 
it. the Social Science Department. 


Miss Russell Accepts New Position 


Pattie Jo Russell has accepted a position 
in the Commerce Department of Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, succeeding Eve- 
lyn Alspach, who resigned to be married. 
Miss Russell holds her Master’s degree 
from George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and taught formerly at Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and Carthage, Mississippi. 

e 
Grace Humphrey Heads Department 

Grace Humphrey was recently appointed 
head of the department of commerce’ at 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia. Before 
accepting this position she taught in the 
high school at Pilot Mountain, North 
Carolina, & 
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INCOME MANAGEMENT 
FOR WOMEN 


By Louise Hollister Scott 
Author of “How to Be a Successful Secretary” 


First book to offer sound counsel on virtually every money prob- 
lem facing women today in business and in the home. Shows 
them how to buy, save, borrow, buy on credit, pay taxes, select 
insurance, invest in stocks, etc., and how to get more happiness 
and security by the creative use of every dollar. Designed as a 
classroom text with teacher suggestions and student projects for 
courses in consumer education and social-business subjects. Grows 
out of author’s classes at Finch Junior College. Widely indorsed. 


THE CONSUMER 


MOVEMENT 
What It Is and What It Means 


(To be published February, 1941) 
By Helen Sorenson 


A complete reference work and’ study manual on all the numer- 
ous agencies and activities which go to make up what is today 
called the consumer movement in America. Enumerates and de- 
scribes these movements and interprets their economic and social 
significance, The author, a Professor in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, was sponsored by the Institute 
for Consumer Education. Probable price $2.50 


RETAIL SELLING 
SIMPLIFIED 


with Teacher's Syllabus 
By Edith Fletcher Hayter 


Simple, practical and new approach to elementary training in re- 
tail selling based on the author’s rare experience as a teacher 
and training director in New York's largest department store. 
“The best book on department store salesmanship yet published.” 
—RETAIL EXECUTIVE 
FREE to teachers who purchase the book is the Syllabus contain- 
ing 22 lesson assignments, tests, and other aids to the most effec- 
tive use of the book as a classroom text. 
Price of book $1.25; Price of Syllabus 25c 


By Paul W. Boynton 

Supervisor of Employment, 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Reduces the process of finding a job to a six-sided sales campaign 
and shows the job-hunter HOW to do it—how to make an honest 
self-analysis, select the jobs that fit his talents, write the letter of 
application, conduct the interview and fc:low it up effectively. 
The tested technics here ‘set forth are written out of the author's 
twenty years’ experience in employment work. Valuable material 
for vocational counselors. $1.50 


Other Books 
HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL SECRETARY 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Sent on approval at your professional discount 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33 St., New York 
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A NEW BOOK 
WITH ENRICHED OBJECTIVES 
e 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION—CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


The new eighteenth edition represents a nationwide 
cross section of the demands for a more modern 
book to fit the objectives of present-day, high 
school courses in bookkeeping. It smoothly pre- 
sents the fundamental principles of bookkeeping, 
but these are applied in terms of (a) business uses, 
(b) personal uses, and (c) social uses. 


Throughout the entire book, the authors have 
placed particular emphasis upon realism. There- 
fore, a teacher can be sure that the principles de- 
veloped in this course are strictly in accord with 
business procedures. Consider this new book for 
the classes that will be started next September. 


Education 


Speciulosts on 
an 


SOUTH-WESTERN CO. 


CINCINNMAT! - NEW VORK CHICAGO 


Announcing— 


Smithline and Thompson’s 


BUSINESS 


ARITHMETIC 


—Ready in February 


This thorough revision of the widely used “Thompson’s” 
brings every phase of the work strictly up to the minute 
and includes a number of new and unusual features that 
make the book more appealing than ever. The student 
is given abundant training in solving practical problems, 
both mental and written. Daily drills in fundamental 
operations are provided for. A wealth of photographs, 
drawings, and charts helps to clarify the work and moti- 
vate the student. The organization of the material into 
convenient Units and Lessons lightens the teacher's task 
of planning, assigning and teaching business arithmetic. 
The reviews, tests, and remedial problems give the 
teacher the material necessary to complete the teaching 
cycle. 


For further information write 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Catholic High Schools Association 
Revises Constitutions 


The Constitutions, Laws and By-Laws 
of the National Catholic High Schools 
Typing Association were revised at the 
annual business meeting of the officers of 
the group. The members of the board 
discussed the designing and issuing of a 
new certificate bearing the official seal of 
the association which will be awarded for 
the ten best papers submitted in the four 
divisions of the Every Pupil Typing Con- 
test on March 13. 

Special key awards bearing the dis- 
tinctive insignia of the association will 
also be given for outstanding individual 
achievements in typing. 

For revised copies of the Constitutions 
and further information relative to the 
Every Pupil Contest in March, write to 
Reverend Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 


Economics Materials 


Recent Twentieth Century Fund Sur- 
veys include Facing the Tax Problem, The 
National Debt and Government Credit, 
Debts and Recovery, Does Distribution 
Cost Too Much? and Housing for De- 
fense. A special packet of materials based 
on the Distribution Survey, including a 
pamphlet, 59¢ of Your $1—The Cost of 
Distribution, and additional bulletins and 
charts on specific questions in the field, 
has just been made available at the spe- 
cial rate of 25c. 

Thirteen electrical transcriptions, dis- 
cussing such questions as “Where the 
Food Money Goes,” “Big and Little Busi- 
ness,” “Intelligent Buying,” and “Where 
the Tax Shoe Pinches” have just been 
released for group listening, study and 
discussion. They are to be played over 
public address systems and not to be 
broadcast. All of the Fund’s supplemen- 
tary materidls, as well as the electrical 
transcriptions, are available at nominal 
rates to cover handling an¥ shipping costs. 
These materials may be secured by writ- 
ing to: The Education Department, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Distributive Education in California 


The Association of Teachers of Edu- 
cation in California is now to be known 
as the Distributive Education Club of Cali- 
fornia. Its news bulletin is now in its 
third year. The November, 1940, issue 
dealt with the scope of distributive edu- 
cation and contained articles by the follow- 
ing workers in distributive education in 
California: John E. McDowell, R. Earl 
Thompson, Ralph I. Choplin, Ira W. 
Kibby, William R. Blackler, David L. 
McKaye, Robert T. Arthur, Clark Hallam, 
F. Morris Treat, Jr., Margaret C. Tiffany, 
Keith James, Richard M. Keller, George 
Juett, Jr., Wiley B. Tonnar, John E. Col- 
lins, Clara McCluskey, P. W. Thelander, 
Lucile Lortscher, Joseph J. Cloud and 
Hughes M. Blowers. 


JANUARY, 1941 


Grant for Motion Picture Research 


An initial grant for $1,000 for educa- 
tional motion picture research has been 
made by Coronet Productions, Inc., Chi- 
cago, to Indiana University. Purpose of 
the grant is to analyze the curriculum con- 
tent of grades 1 to 12 in order to deter- 
mine those topics for which motion pic- 
tures may provide a more experimental 
background for classroom instruction. 

Professor Melvin S. Lewis and John H. 
Dillon of the University staff will super- 
vise that phase of the study concerned 
with the determination of the basic un- 
derstandings and skills considered most 
important in the field of business edu- 
cation. 


Help for Young Job Hunters 


The Metropolitan Employment Coun- 
cils of 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, have published a useful book for 
young job hunters. This digest of cur- 
rent employment information gives sug- 
gestions for preparation, seeking and 
keeping a position. 

Single copies may be secured for 
twenty-five cents. Teachers of business 
subjects concerned with guidance prob- 
lems may find this booklet quite useful. 


Distributive Education Bulletin 


The Department of Business Education 
of the State of New York, Clinton A. 
Reed, Acting Chief, has just issued a bul- 
letin on Suggestions for Evening School 
Progress in Distributive Education Sub- 
jects. The bulletin lists suggested courses 
and gives recommendations for places and 
times of meeting, length of courses, 
teacher qualification, etc. 


Consumer Education Contribution 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions has just 
published Bulletin No. 21, An Analysis 
and Appraisal of Some Consumer Educa- 
tion Programs in Secondary Schools by 
Leonard Kent (46 pages). The price is 
$.25. It may be secured from Dr. H. M. 
Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


RECENT 


Miss Frankie Calhoun resigned from 
her teaching position at Dublin, Georgia, 
to accept a position in the high school at 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 


Mrs. Pearl Mapp has left her position 
in Dublin, Georgia, to teach at the G. A. 
B. Sclrool of Commerce, Macon, Georgia. 

a 


Elizabeth Anthony, a graduate of Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Georgia, has joined 
the high school faculty at Perry, Georgia. 


Michigan Distributive Education 
Bulletin 


The State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education in Michigan has just pub- 
lished a bulletin on Methods and Pro- 
cedures in Dealing with Distributive Edu- 
cation, Official Miscellaneous No. 2042. 

This bulletin gives suggestions about the 
classroom teaching situation, the special 
characteristics of evening adult students, 
the use of the course of instruction, class- 
room methodology and standards for 
evaluation on the part of the teacher of 
distributive occupations. 


New Alpha lota Chapter 


The Chi Gamma chapter of Alpha Iota, 
international honorary business sorority, 
was installed in December at the Reliance 
School of Commerce at Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. This is the third Ca- 
nadian chapter of the sorority. 

Mrs. Margaret Flewelling, wife of R. E. 
Flewelling who is principal of the Re- 
liance School of Commerce, will act as 
sponsor to the group of twenty-three char- 
ter members. 


Retail Buying Under the Robinson- 
Patman Act 


A bulletin on this topic was written 
recently by John W. Wingate. The bulle- 
tin is published by the Journal of Retail- 
ing, 100 Washington Square, New York, 
‘tat the price of fifty cents. 

This analytical survey is based upon a 
careful study of the Act itself in the light 
of customary trade practices. It should 
be of interest to teachers of distributive 
education. 


New Group Elects 

The newly organized Wabash Valley 
Commercial Teachers Association, formed 
November 30 in Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
elected the following officers to serve dur- 
ing the first year of its existence: Presi- 
dent, Howard Stewart, Butler University ; 
vice-president, Alex Menestrina, West 
Terre Haute High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Merle Gallatin, Martinsville, 
Illinois. 


CHANGES 


Claude Kirkpatrick is a new business 
teacher at the Boys High School, Decatur, 
Georgia. A graduate of Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, he taught at 
Wickliffe, Kentucky, for seven years. 


Crichton’s Business College in Atlanta, 
Georgia, announces two additions to its 
faculty. Hilda Connor of Madison, Geor- 
gia, is teaching Stenotypy, and Elinor 
Kitchens from the University of Georgia 
is teaching Comptometry. 
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Scien tific 
ewrttin 


Dvorak—Merrick—F ord—Dealey 
288 pages $1.76 


HE NEW, sound, fascinating method 

of training for high efficiency which 
these authors have evolved is based on 
scientific investigations made possible 
by The Carnegie Foundation. This book 
has a new viewpoint, new methods, and 
new content. Young people find it inter- 
esting and stimulating. 


From the pupil’s first day of instruc- 
tion, particular attention is given to drill 
on letter sequences in commonly-used 
words and on the writing of continuous 
sentences. By this procedure, Scientific 
Typewriting enables the student to cover 
the whole keyboard in four days; it en- 
ables him, at the end of the fifth week, 
to use each finger respectively on all the 
two, three, four, or five-letter sequences 
that make up the bulk of the thousand 
most-used words, He learns with greater 
ease and speed. 


The drill material presents a wide 
field of pertinent information, and offers 
extensive spelling lists, practice in gram- 
matical usage and motivated exercises. 
Experience has shown that with this 
method the pupil’s occupational compe- 
tency is developed in much less time 
than is customary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 


Outstanding Modern Titles 


—The FUNDAMENTALS of- 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Goodfellow 


An introductory course, wholly modern in its teaching oi the 
fundamentals as personal preparation for the business world 
and for the business of everyday living. 


COMMERCIAL LAW—— 


Kerr 


Case problems as numerous, vivid and varied as those on 
the docket for a day at court set the soundest and most ‘eal- 
istic background for this introductory, simple presentation of 
business law. 


Hausrath and Harms 


A science course constructed from the point of view of the 
consumer's needs, and foremost in its field because o! its 
fine selection of basic content and for its directness in re- 
lating principles to consumer problems. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPARY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
May 14, 15, 16, 17, 1941 
Under Auspices 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
nd th 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For full information address Joint Committee on Tests, 
16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SUMMER PLANS FOR 194! 


High school and junior college commercial teachers 
are cordially invited to attend the Armstrong College 
Summer Session. Here in the cultural center of the 
West they will receive the latest in content and 
methodology under the leadership of inspiring and 
distinguished educators. A rare opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement and relaxation in an invig- 
orating climate! 


June 30 to August 8 
Write for special bulletin 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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GREGG SPEED BUILDING, One-year 
course, by John Robert Gregg, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
649 pp. $1.50. 


The excellent pattern of learning which 
has been developed in other editions of 
Gregg Speed Building is here presented 
in this new edition providing materials for 
a full-year course. This book consists of 
thirty-two sections in each of which a 
five-day cycle is included. This cycle pro- 
vides five assignments or a week’s practice 
materials. The main objectives of the five 
lessons in each cycle are (1) mastering 
shorthand theory, (2) building transcrip- 
tion skill, (3) building phrasing skill, and 
(4 and 5) building sustained speed, re- 
spectively. 

The first sixteen sections contain general 
business dictation material. The other six- 
teen sections provide specialized material 
in sixteen major types of trade, industry, 
finance, and such professions as law and 
medicine. 

Correlation of English with shorthand 
learning is a very desirable feature of this 
text. One-third of the text is in short- 
hand plates and this material affords read- 
ing as well as writing practice. Spelling, 
shorthand penmanship, and vocabulary 
building have all been incorporated into 
these lessons. The Appendix serves a 
very useful purpose with its additional 
Congressional material for dictation prac- 
tice on the 120-word level, letter placement 
table, and model letter forms. 

Shorthand teachers will welcome this 
text for classroom use. It will live up to 
the fine reputation of its sister text, the 
one-semester edition by the same name. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE, by 
William L. Moore, Howard E. Wheland, 
and Clinton M. File; Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 240 pp. 
List price, $1.20. x 


This book is a new type of text written 
10 provide simple but practical training in 
record keeping for individuals, families, 
clubs, and small businesses. It is a book 
recommended for (a) personal, (b) non- 
Vocational, (c) preparatory, (d) low L.Q., 
and (e) general record-keeping courses. 
The transition to record keeping for small 
businesses is accomplished logically 
trough the use of the columnar. cash 
journal. Further, it will be noted that the 

k does not sacrifice fundamental un- 
derstanding of the double entry concept 
of bookkeeping. : 

The materials used in this textbook 
have heen chosen from actual life situa- 
tions and they lead the student from his 
Most simple personal and social activities 
f0 the more complicated business activi- 
ties. The selection and the organization of 
these materials in their final form is the 
fesult of five years of experimentation 
and consultation with thousands of pupils 
and teachers in many schools. The course 
Umishes an excellent introduction to the 
technical phases of bookkeeping for those 


Pupils who are interested in acquiring a 
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full understanding of bookkeeping for vo- 
cational purposes. Each chapter is accom- 
panied by (a) practical discussion ques- 
tions, (b) oral exercises, and (c) written 
exercises. 

This first semester book carries the 
pupil through records for merchandise 
concerns. Interest, discount, depreciation, 
bad debts, and interpretation of financial 
statements are to be treated in the second 
semester volume which will be available 
later. 


INCOME MANAGEMENT FOR WOMEN, 
by Louise Hollister Scott, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 298 pp. $3.00. 


This informative book is addressed to 
all kinds of women—to young wage-earn- 
ers, housewives, high-salaried executives— 
to everyone who wants to learn how to 
live happily on what she earns. It tells 
how to get the most out of the money 
you spend; how to provide protection 
against future needs; how to invest pru- 
dently. And it covers such subjects as: 
planning expenditures; buying for cash or 
credit; borrowing money; paying taxes; 
buying insurance; selecting securities, etc. 

The information given in this book ap- 
plies just as well to men as to women. 
So much so, in fact, that the limitation in 
title seems hardly necessary. The mate- 
rial on home ownership fails to mention 
the F. H. A. facilities for home financing 
and refinancing. The section on buying 
insurance is unusually well done. The 
book should therefore appeal to teachers 
and will give valuable suggestions for the 
content of social-business courses. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING (Revised Edi- 
tion), by Edward J. McNamara, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 304 
pp. $2.75. 


This text is a thorough revision of a 
popular first edition of the same name. It 
includes new chapters on telegraphic serv- 
ices, filing, office machines and appliances, 
the telephone, minutes and resolutions, and 
financial duties and records. 

The presentation of each chapter has 
been enlarged to include test questions and 
new laboratory exercises. These provide 
the learner with an opportunity to make 
practical application in activities that call 
for the development of secretarial skills 
and attitudes that should function in a 
job situation. 


EFFECTIVE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES, by Lau- 
rence B. Goodrich, New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 160 pp. 40c. 


This publication is a workbook for 
Living with Others by the same author. 
It furnishes a variety of practical situ- 
ations through which a student may learn 
by doing to fit into life activities. Under- 
standings and attitudes, as well as a code 
of behavior, are emphasized in the adjust- 
ment of the individual to changing re- 
quirements in a changing world. 


GOODWILL LETTERS THAT BUILD BUS- 
INESS, by William H. Butterfield, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 300 pp. 
$3.50 to the trade, $2.65 to schools. 


As the title indicates, these letters have 
for their primary purpose the building of 
good will. The author in one instance 
calls them the “unnecessary letters” of 
business because they do not attempt to 
sell merchandise, to collect accounts, make 
adjustments, or reply to inquiries. Rather 
they attempt to cultivate customer friend- 
ship. 

They do the unexpected—they disarm 
the customer. They are, for instance, let- 
ters of appreciation, invitations to special 
events, and appropriate seasonal messages 
of greeting. They offer a special service 
or a courtesy to the customer or prospect. 
Indirectly, however, they do boost the 
sales of the business. 

In his treatment, the author contrasts 
the effective with the ineffective goodwill 
letters, and by his simple but forceful lan- 
guage encourages the business man _ to 
make the maximum use of this type of 
letter to hold present customers, to revive 
inactive accounts, and to encourage pros- 
pects. 

e 
ECONOMICS, Second Edition, by Fred R. 

Fairchild, E. S. Furniss and N. S. Buck: 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 

828 pp. $3.00. 


This book is again a contribution to the 
teaching of economics on the collegiate 
level. As in the previous edition, teach- 
ers and students alike will find a genuine 
basis for the continued popularity of the 
textbooks. 

HOW TO BE A TOP-FLIGHT SALESMAN, 

by George B. Spencer, New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Company, 176 pp. 

$1.75. 


The broad experiences of this author 
in the practice of successful selling are 
here offered to the student preparing for 
a career in this field. 

Selling yourself through pleasing per- 
sonality is emphasized in its various as- 
pects—the glow of the radiant smile, 
cleanliness and grooming, good manners, 
and personal traits and attitudes. 

The principles of selling and the prac- 
tices that influence buyers are treated in 
short chapters, each of which sets forth 
experiences brought back from the field 
and boiled down to their essentials for the 
benefit of the reader who wishes to im- 
prove his understanding of the best kind 
of practice in selling. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE CHANG- 
ING SOUTH, by Walter J. Matherly, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: North 
Carolina Press, 342 pp. $3.00. 


Today business education is occupying 
an increasingly important place in the 
curricula of colleges and universities and 
secondary schools. This document is a 
significant unit in the larger Southern 
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THE COMMON 
SENSE PEN FOR 
BUSINESS 


An Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen is the business pen 
efficient as the 
most advanced business 
methods. No other foun- 
tain pen regardless of 
price offers so wide a 
choice of writing points 
for every business pur- 
pose and every individual 
writing style. 


Points Renewable... any 
Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point can be duplicated 
for as little as 25c. There 
are no repair delays. 
You simply screw it in 
the barrel yourself. Your 
stationer has the point for 
your job or writing style. 


Complete Fountain Pens, 
black or colors, $1.00 up. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Brothers Limited, 

Toronto, Canada 


An Esterbrook Fountain Pen with 
Re-New-Point No. 1550 or No. 2556. 


SHORTHAND 


The Gregg-approved Esterbrook Re- 
New-Point No. 1555 will help give 
you more speed and more legible notes. 


Use an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
with Re-New-Point No. 1461. 
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AVAILABLE 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Regional Study, and should attract wide 
attention. It is significant, too, because 
it is the first attempt to bring together 
the widely scattered and fragmentary ma- 
terial which has existed in this hitherto 
untouched field of southern education. 
And, in the third place, it comes from one 
who is peculiarly well equipped and qual- 
ified, both through experience and ed- 
ucation, to undertake such a study, for 
Dean Matherly has been Professor of 
Economics and Dean of the College of 
Business Administration in the University 


of Florida since 1926. He has also been _ 


President of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business and of the 
Southern. Economic Association. 

Here is made available a graphic pic- 
ture of the backgrounds, development, 
status, and needs of business education 
in the changing South. The data have 
been compiled and analyzed in a region- 
al framework with the results carefully 
evaluated and presented in a fair, logi- 
cal, and clear-cut fashion. Although the 
major emphasis is on business education 


in the southern regions—the Southeast 
and the Southwest—comparison is con- 
tinually made with the other four re. 
caer of the United States, so that the 
ook has value from a national and not 
merely a regional point of view. 

Administrators and teachers in schools 
and departments of commerce and busi- 
ness will find particularly suggestive the 
discussions of the present and possible 
future needs of the South for business 
education, the response of the South to 
these needs, the administrative problems 
invélved, and the needs and requirements 
of the South overning the preparation 
of business leaders. 

Dean Matherly’s book is an outstand- 
ing contribution to business education. It 
gives many facts not available elsewhere. 
The outstanding conclusion to be drawn 
from this study is that business educa- 
tion in the South is much the same as 
business education elsewhere’ in the 
United States and therefore its inplica- 
tions are applicable to the entire coun- 
try. 


An_ Analysis and Appraisal of Some Consumer 
Education Programs in Secondary Schools, by 
Leonard Kent, Bulletin No. 21, October, 1940, 
of the National Association of Business Teacher. 
Training Institutions; edited by Ann Brewing- 
ton. 

e 

Artyping, by Julius Nelson, New York: The Gregg 

Publishing Company, 96 pp. $1.00. 

Economic Educetion, Harold F. Clark, Editor, 
Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council for 
Social Studies, Washington, D. 169 pp. 
$2.00. 

Research Studies in Business Education, Mono- 
graph 1 of the Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 85 pp. $1.00. 

e 

Selling—A Job That’s Always Open, by Frances 
Maule, New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 314 pp. $2.00. 

e 

Six Ways to Get a Job, by Paul W. Boynton, 

New York: Harper and. Brothers, 145 pp. $1.50. 

Sources of Supplementary Materials for Courses 
in Consumer Education, by Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Monograph 50 of the South-Western Publishing 
Company, 61 pp. 

e 

The Cooperative Plan for Retail Selling, Bulletin 
No. 13, September, 1940, of the Division of 
Vocational Education, Bureau. of Business 
Education of the University of the State of 
New York, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 
Method courses of incomparable 
excellence in secretarial and ac- 


counting subjects as well as de- 
veloping skill in shorthand and 


typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


Transcription Trends, by Nellie A. Ogle. in the 
“Script Shorthand News,’’ Volume 3, Nos, 3 
and 4, November and December, 1940. General 
Shorthand Corporation, Lake Placid, New York. 


Varityper—Operation and Applications, Earl 
P. Strong and Mae Lennon, New York: The 
Authors (333 Sixth Avenue), 213 pp. $1.80, 


Words the Secretary Must Watch, by Edward 
Jones Kilduff, New York: F. S. Crofts & (Co. 
68 pp. 50c. 
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“Eliminate all excess motion and conserve 
your energy!—a good basic rule to follow 
in learning typing today. 

Conserving energy is important in your 
typewriter. A Carriage-Return that is 
heavy, pulls pupils off balance, breaks 
the even flow of operation, eats up their 
energy — makes them labor over a small 
part of typing. Yet, seconds lost add up 
to minutes! 

The Lightning Carriage-Return on the 
Remington Noiseless Typewriter isn’t only 
the lightest, but the fastest. Fractions 
of seconds can be cut off during each 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, TYPEWRITER DIVISION © 


Remington Rand Inc. it 


carriage movement because these Remington 


Lightning Carriages zip along on the 
highest quality roller bearings! Another 
time and energy-saving feature of the 
leader of all typewriters—the Remington 
Noiseless! 

And to teach and learn in absolute quiet 
without waste of physical effort or mental 
concentration is the dream of all teachers 
and students. 

A demonstration of our Noiseless No. 10 
Typewriter will quickly translate that 
dream into a reality. Mail the coupon 
for details. 


*Copy justified by Remington Right Margin Justifier. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
School Department, JBB, 
465 Washington St., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Kindly send information on Remington 
Noiseless typewriters and tell about 
free demonstration. No obligation, 
of course. 


Address 


City State 
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Note the Underwoods on the desks of 
secretaries of America’s Business Leaders... 
Nowonder morethan 5,000,000 Underu oods 
have been produced and sold. 


Walter F. Berry, Secretary to Colonel 
W. J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, the Presi- 
SAYS: nderwood is my choice be- : 
cause of ease of operation, clear, clean- Herbert 
/ the Underwood,”’ says Mus 
Brusie, ‘‘because of its quiet, 
easy operation and the exce!- 
dence of its typing qualities.” 


Olive 1. Brusie, Secretary 


Wherever you go, you find alert efficient 
secretaries to American business leaders at 
work on the Underwood Typewriter. Because so 
many secretaries have demanded Underwoods, 
Underwood production has soared to record 
heights. More than 5 million standard office- 
size machines have been produced and sold. 
Note the Underwoods wherever you go. 


NO ONE KNOWS TYPEWRITERS QUITE 
AS WELL AS THOSE WHO USE TYPE- 
WRITERS AS PART OF THEIR LIFE WORK. 


* 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPAN) 


Lambert Recktenwald, Secretary to President  Aldyth Reichenbach, Secretary to President Barney Machi 
Louis Ware, The International Agricultural Balaban of Paramount Pictures Inc., refers to ten, One Part’ Avewse, New York, Nel 
ration, says: "I prefer the Underwood because of its Underwood this way: ‘*The marvelous easy touch and 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


UNDERWOOD — Typewriter Leader of the World! 


quiet, speedy operation, its fine quality of workman- the speed and silence with which the Underw 
ship and its durability.” operates means greater production with less fatigue.” 
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